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ABSTRACT 


Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  and  Ponok«  are  located  in  the  mixed 
farming  region  of  Central  Alberta  and  are  primarily  rural  trade  centres. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  delimit  the  trade  areas  of  the  three 
towns  and  to  determine  the  factors  influencing  the  shapes  and  extents 
of  these  areas. 

A  tentative  delimitation  of  the  trade  areas  was  made  by  conduct¬ 
ing  interviews  with  business  men  in  each  of  the  three  towns.  The 
delimitation  made  in  this  w sy  was  checked  by  plotting  the  circulation 
of  the  local  weekly  newspapers.  The  delimitations  were  used  as  the  basis 
for  an  extensile  consumer  survey  conducted  on  the  peripheries  of  the 
trade  areas  during  which  data  were  collected  concerning' the  shopping 
habits  of  the  people  in  these  areas  and  the  factors  influencing  the 
shapes  and  extents  of  the  trade  areas. 

The  method  of  delimitation  was  described,  discussed,  and 
evaluated  and  the  factors  influencing  the  shape  and  extent  of  trade 
areas  were  discussed  quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 

It  was  concluded  that  each  of  the  three  towns  has  two  zones  of 
influence,  a  primaxy  trade  area  in  which  the  town  has  almost  complete 
dominance  and  a  secondary  trade  area,  in  which  it  has  only  partial 
dominance.  The  primary  trade  areas  tend  to  have  sharp  boundaries  and 
can  be  delimited  reliably  by  the  method  used.  The  boundaries  of  the 
secondary  trade  areas  are  much  more  transitional  in  nature  hut  can  be 
delimited  reliably.  A  number  of  factors  influence  the  shapes  and 
extents  of  these  areas.  Of  these  distance,  drawing  power,  and  markets 
have  an  ubiquitous  influence  and  are  the  dominant  factors.  A  number  of 
other  factors  which  are,  generally,  of  minor  and  local  importance 
modify  the  influence  of  these  factors. 
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INTRODUCTION 

a)  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  STUDY 

Towns  do  not  grow  by  themselves;  they  come  into  existence  to  perform 
functions  which  cannot  fulfilled  in  the  open  countryside  and  must  be 
concentrated  in  central  places*  The  activities  in  which  a  town  engages  and 
by  which  it  is  supported  can  be  divided  into  two  groups*  The  first  group 
consists  of  those  which  are  developed  in  order  to  fulfil  the  needs  of  the 
people  living  within  the  town  itself.  The  second  group  of  activities  and 
those  which  provide  the  main  reason  for  its  existence,  are  the  services 
which  it  performs  for  the  surrounding  area. 

Around  each  town  is  an  area  in  which  it  has  a  dominant  influence. 
Neighbouring  towns  have  similar  areas  of  influence  and  usually  a  definite 
system  of "regions"  can  be  distinguished,  each  with  a  single  town  as  its 
focal  point*  Towns  may  serve  as  centres  of  employment,  and  as  cultural, 
social,  and  service  centres  for  the  people  living  in  their  "regions".  They 
also  serve  as  distributing  points  for  goods  imported  from  outside  the 
"region"  and  as  collecting  and  marketing  points  for  locally  produced  goods. 

In  most  cases,  and  particularly  in  small  towns  located  in  farming  areas, 
this  is  the  dominant  function.  Therefore  each  town's  area  of  influence 
tends  to  be  most  accurately  delimited  by  the  areas  which  are  served  by  its 
stores  and  markets7,  while  the  area  in  which  it  serves  as  a  cultural, 
social,  and  service  centre  usually  tends  to  correspond  generally  to  its 
trade  area. 

As:  an  area  unified  by  a  common  interest  in  a  town  which  forms  its 
focal  point,  a  trade  area  is  a  valid  geographical  region.  The  delimitation 

si 

of  trade  areas,  however  is  subject  to  the  main  problem  encountered  in  all 
regional  situdy  in  that  boundaries  are  somewhat  vague.  Only  in  exceptional 
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cases  can  a  sharp  and  fixed  line  be  drawn  to  separate  the  trade  areas  of 
neighbouring  towns  because  each  different  type  of  store  or  market  within 
any  single  town  tends  to  have  a  unique  area  of  influence  which  does  not 
coincide  exactly  with  the  area  of  influence  of  any  other  store  or  market 
in  the  same  town,  However,  the  area  served  by  each  type  of  store  or 
market  usually  tends  to  correspond  more  or  less  with  the  others  and  an 
area  of  influence  for  the  town  can  be  recognized  although  the  boundary 
is  usually  transitional  in  nature. 

Such  is  the  case  in  the  study  area  (see  Fig,  1),  Camro3e 
(population  6877),  YTetaskiwin  (population  5250),  and  Ponoka  (population 
3907)  all  serve  as  centres  of  employment  and  provide  cultural,  social, 
and  professional  services  for  the  areas  surrounding  them.  Their  main 
functions,  however,  are  as  shopping  and  market  towns  and  a  distinctive 
trade  area  can  be  drawn  for  each  of  them. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  delimit  the  trade  areas  c£  these 
three  towns  and  to  determine  the  factors  which  influence  their  shapes 
and  extents.  The  method  most  commonly  used  in  delimiting  trade  areas 
is  the  business  survey  in  ’which  the  owners  or  managers  of  stores  and 
markets  are  asked  to  delimit  their  areas  of  influence  on  a  map  or  to 
provide  lists  of  addresses  of  their  customers.  This  method,  however, 
is  generally  unsatisfactory  since  few  businessmen  can  delimit  their 
areas  with  complete  accuracy  or  possess  complete  lists  of  their  customers. 
In  delimiting  the  trade  areas  of  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  and  Ponoka  the 
business  survey  was  used  only  as  a  preliminary  step  to  gain  a  general 

^  All  figures  are  from  preliminary  census  returns  for  the  1961  census  of 
Canada  (subject  to  1%  error). 
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impression  of  the  shapes  and  extents  of  the  trade  areas.  This 
delimitation  was  checked  by  plotting  the  circulation  areas  of  the 
weekly  newspapers  of  the  three  towns,  a  method  which  is  usually 
considered  to  give  an  accurate  delimitation  of  the  trade  sreas  of  towns. 
As  a  further  check  on  these  delimitations,  and  to  collect  data  on  the 
factors  influencing  the  shapes  and  extents  of  the  trade  areas,  an 
extensive  consumer  survey  was  undertaken,  A  large  number  of  people  in 
the  areas  along  the  trade  area  boundaries  indicated  by  the  business 
survey  were  interviewed  and  asked  about  their  shopping  habits  and  their 
reasons  for  using  the  towns  which  they  did. 

The  data  collected  during  the  surveys  i&re  presented  in  three 
parts.  In  Part  1  the  physical,  historical,  and  cultural  aspects  of  the 
study  area  are  briefly  described  to  provide  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  character  of  the  area  necessary  for  an  appreciation  of  the  data 
presented  in  Parts  11  and  111*  In  Part  11  the  method  of  delimitation 
is  presented  and  evaluated  and  the  character  of  the  trade  areas 
discussed.  In  Part  111  the  factors  which  influence  the  shapes  and 
extents  of  the  trade  areas  are  described  and  discussed, 

b)  TERMINOLOGY 

In  general  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  the  terminology 
most  widely  accepted  in  the  literature  on  trade  areas.  In  some  cases, 
however,  these  terms  have  had  to  be  modified  to  apply  to  the  study 
area  and  in  some  cases  two  different  terms  which  are  generally  used 
synonymously  have  been  given  slightly  different  meanings  in  order  to 


avoid  confusion. 
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Four  differant  types  of  trade  centres  can  be  recognized  in  the  study 

p 

area.  These  are  designated  as  hamlets,  villages,  towns,  and  cities. 

These  terms  are  used  in  a  functional  rather  than  a  political  sense. 

The  term  "hamlet1'  is  used  to  refer  to  very  small  nucleated  settlements 
which  supply  only  a  very  limited  range  of  goods  and  markets.  The  term 
"village"  is  used  to  refer  to  nucleated  settlements  which  have  a 
sufficient  range  of  stores  and  markets  to  supply  the  basic  needs  of 
farm  families.  The  term  "town"  is  used  to  refer  to  semi-complete  trade 
centres  which  are  capable  of  supplying  all  but  the  most  specialized 
needs  of  farm  families.  And  the  term  "city"  is  used  to  refer  to  very 
large  urban  agglomerations  which  are  capable  of  supplying  even  the  most 
specialized  needs  of  farm  families. 

The  term  "trade  area"  is  used  generally  to  refer  to  the  area 
surrounding  each  trade  centre  in  which  its  stores  or  markets  have  a 
greater  influence  than  those  of  neighbouring  trade  centres.  Since  it 
is  felt  that  the  consumer  survey  provides  the  most  accurate  delimi¬ 
tation  of  the  areas  of  influence  of  the  towns  in  the  study  area  this 
term  is  also  used  in  Part 111  to  refer  to  the  areas  thus'  delimited. 

The  tern  "catchment  area"  is  used  to  refer  to  the  areas  of  influence 
of  the  stores  and  markets  which  were  used  as  criteria  for  the  delimitation 
of  the  trade  areas  during  the  business  survey  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion  when  comparing  the  areas  of  influence  delimited  by  this  method 
and  those  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey. 


The  word  town  is  the  only  satisfactory  term  available  to  refer  to 
nucleated  settlements  in  a  general  sense  and  has  been  so  used  in  this 
chapter.  In  Parts  11  and  111,  however,  it  has  been  used  in  the 
functional  sense  as  defined  below. 
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The  term  "trade  area  boundary"  it;  used  to  refer  to  the 
imaginary  line  which  can  be  drawn  on  a  map  through  the  middle  of  the 
area  where  the  influence  of  a  trade  centre  overlaps  with  that  of  a 
rival  trade  center  or  where  its  zone  of  dominant  influence  overlaps 
with  its  zone  of  partial,  affiliation. 
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THE  PHYSICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  CULTURAL 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  STUDY  AREA 
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CHAPTER  1 

THE  PHYSICAL  BACKGROUND 
a)  Physiography 

The  stuffy  area  lies  on  the  Western  edge  of  the  Great  Plains  of 
North  America  and  is  in  general  an  undulating  plain.  For  the  purposes 
of  thi  s  study  it  has  been  divided  into  five  physiographic  units  prima¬ 
rily  on  the  basis  of  local  relief  (see  Fig.  2).  The  western  portion 
is  an  extensive  area  of  broad  bedrock  hills  and  ridges  trending  generally 
north-south.  These  ridges  are  covered  by  thin  ground  moraine  and  are 
locally  modified  by  end  moraine  and  dead-ice  moraine.  The  radges  are 
separated  by  deep  old  valleys  and  are  cut-through  fromwest  to  east  by 
the  present  stream  valleys.  The  surface  relief  decreases  in  roughness 
from  west  to  east.  In  the  western  portion  the  valleys  are  narrow  and 
the  ridges  steep.  In  the  eastern  portion  the  valleys  are  wider  and  the 
ridges  are  lower  and  more  gently  sloping. 

To  the  east  of  this  is  a  lowland  area.  The  portion  which  lies 
south  of  Wetaskiwin  occupies  the  pre-glacial  Red  Deer  river  valley.  This 
valley  was  partially  filled  with  ground  moraine  during  the  Pleistocene. 

The  ground  moraine  was  modified  by  glacial  lakes  during  the  retreat  of  the 
last  ice  sheet  and  much,  of  its  surface  is  covered  by  level  to  slightly 
undulating  lake  deposits.  To  the  north  of  Wetaskiwin  are  extensive 
deposits  of  level  to  gently  undulating  ground  moraine  and  north  of  this, 
in  the  Edmonton  district,  is  a  second  area  of  glacial  lake  deposits.  In 
some  areas  the  lake  deposits  nave  been  reworked  by  wind  and  large  areas 
of  dunes  have  been  formed. 

This  lowland  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  a  belt  of  hilly  end 
moraine  and  dead-ice  moraine  generally  known  as  the  Beaverhills  Moraine, 
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Much  of  this  area  is  gently  rolling  to  rolling.  There  are,  however, 
numerous  areas  of  choppy  hills  and  fairly  high  ridges.  South  of  the 
Battle  River  the  moraine  is  generally  higher  and  more  extensive.  In  this 
area  it  is  ten  to  thirty  miles  wide  and  generally  stands  200  to  300  feet 
higher  than  the  adjoining  land.  The  resistant  sandstone  beds  which 
underlie  this  portion  of  the  moraine  are  responsible  for  its  prominence. 

A  small  area  to  the  east  of  Ponoka  has  a  similar  elevation  but  consists 
of  bedrock  with  a  thin  cover  of  ground  moraine.  To  the  west  of  Camrose 
the  moraine  narrows  to  six  miles  and  is  much  more  subdued  but  it 
broadens  and  becomes  hilly  again  to  the  north-west  of  Camrose* 

To  the  east  of  the  Beaverhills  Moraine  is  abroad  belt  of  thin, 
relatively  featureless  ground  moraine  generally  known  as  the  Ter lea 
Flats.  This  area  is  a  level  to  gently  undulating  plain  which  is  occas¬ 
ionally  interrupted  by  kames  and  crevasse  filiJLngs.  It  is  dotted  with  a 
myriad  of  shallow  d epressions,  frequently  filled  with  water,  and  is 
locally  modified  by  stream-trench  systems.  To  the  east  near  the  Battle 
River  the  ground  moraine  has  greater  relief. 

East  of  the  Torlea  Flats  is  an  extensive  area  of  hilly  end 
moraine  and  hummocky  dead-ice  moraine  generally  known  as  the  Viking 
Moraine,  Much  of  this  area  consists  of  choppy  hills  and  fairly  high 
ridges.  Sloughs  and  lakes  dot  its  surface.  A  series  of  sub-parallel 
stream-trenches,  some  of  which  are  a  mile  wide  and  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  deep,  cut  through  the  area.  The  meltwater  which  issued  from  these 
stream-trenches  deposited  a  cover  of  outwash  to  the  east  of  the  moraine 
in  the  Wainwright  district.  These  deposits  have  been  re-worked  by  wind 
action  to  form  longitudinal  and  U-shaped  dunes,  some  of  which  are  stiU 
active.  Some  dune  development  has  also  occured  in  the  Sedgewick  district 
on  outwash  deposits  associated  with  the  moraine. 
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The  Battle  River,  which  has  its  origin  in  Battle  Lake  within  the 
western  ground  moraine  area,  follows  a  tortuous  course  from  west  to  east 
across  the  study  area  and  cuts  across  each  of  the  five  physiographic  units. 
Within  the  western  ground  moraine  area  it  flows  in  a  broad,  deep  valley. 

To  the  ea3t  of  this,  however,  the  valley  decreases  in  depth  and  east  of 
Hobbema  there  is  practically  no  valley  other  than  the  present  river  chan¬ 
nel.  At  Gwynne  the  Battle  Paver  enters  the  Gwynne  Outlet,  a  spillway 
which  drained  Lake  Edmonton.  For  much  of  its  course  from  this  point 
through  the  rest  of  the  study  area  it  occupies  this  spillway,  which  varies 
from  one  to  four  miles  in  width  and  has  an  average  depth  of  200  feet# 

b)  Climate 

The  climate  of  the  study  area  varies  from  west  to  east.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  area  tends  to  have  a  lower  mean  temperature  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  The  main  variation,  however,  is  in  the  amount 

of  total  precipitation.  In  general  there  is  a  decrease  in  precipita¬ 
tion  from  west  to  east  (see  Table  1).  The  reliability  of  rainfall  also 
decreases  toward  the  east  and  evaporation  rates  and  the  occurrence  of 
hot,  dry  winds  increases# 

c)  Soils 

The  west  to  east  transition  in  climate  is  reflected  in  the  soil 
zones  which  occur  in  the  study  area  (see  Fig.  3)*  The  western  portion 
lies  within  the  grey  wooded  soil  zone,  where  podsolized  soils  have 
formed  under  a  fairly  high  rainfall,  a  low  rate  of  evaporation,  and  a 
forest  cover.  Nitrogen  and  organic  content  are  low  in  these  soils. 

They  are  frequently  deficient  in  sulphur  and  phosphorous  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  less  productive  than  the  degraded  black  and  black  soils  to  the  east. 
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The  grey  wooded  soil  zone  is  bordered  to  the  east  by  the  de¬ 
graded  black:  soil  zone  which  forms  a  transition  belt  between  the  black 
soil  zone  and  the  grey  wooded  soil  zone.  These  soils  are  generally 
richer  than  the  grey  wooded  soils  but  leaching  and  podsolization  have 
taken  place  to  some  degree  and  they  are  usually  not  as  rich  as  those  of 
the  black  soil  zone.  Numerous  ’’Island^.'  of  these  soils  occur  within 
the  main  black  soil  zone  and  the  grey  wooded  zone. 

East  of  the  degraded  black  soils  is  the  black  soil  zone.  These 
soils  have  a  much  higher  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  in 
their  surface  horizons  than  the  grey  wooded  and  degraded  black  soils  to 
the  west.  The  average  annual  precipitation  is  higher  and  evaporation 
and  the  occurrence  of  hot, dry  winds  are  lower  than  in  the  thin  black 
and  dark  brown  soil  zones.  These  are  the  most  productive  soils  in  the 
study  area.  Outliers  of  the  grey  wooded  and  degraded  black  soils  occur 
within  this  zone,  principally  in  the  hilly  morainic  areas. 

The  thin  black  soil  zone  forms  an  arc  to  the  south  east  of  the 
black  soil  zone.  These  soils  are  transitional  between  the  black  soils 
and  the  dark  brown  soils  to  the  south.  They  are  fairly  well  supplied 
with  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  but  average  annual  precipitation  is 
lower  than  in  the  black  soil  zone.  These  soils  are,  therefore,  less 
productive  than  the  black  soils  and  a  less  intensive  and  diversified 
type  of  agriculture  is  possible  in  this  zone. 

In  the  south  eastern  portion  of  the  study  area  are  dark 
brown  soils  which  form  a  transition  belt  between  the  semi-arid 
brown  soils  south  of  the  study  area  and  the  thin  black  soils  to 
the  north  west.  These  soils  are  relatively  low  in  nitrogen 
and  organic  matter  and  the  area  is  characterized  by  low  annual 
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Table  Is  Average  Annual  Precipitation  at  Meteoroligical  Station 

in  the  Study  Area'~* 


Station 

„  —  ..-a:.  ...  ..  .  - . . 

Average  Annual  Precipitation  (inches) 

Edmonton 

17.63 

CaJmar 

18.27 

Thorsby 

17.17 

Wetaskivdn 

17.44 

Lacombe 

18.17 

Rocky  Mountain  House 

22.70 

Camrose 

15.06 

Alix 

16.51 

Stettler 

16,26 

Vermilion 

16.55 

Viking 

14.94 

SedgeTfldck. 

15.32 

Coronation 

14.29 

Hard!  sty 

13.57 

Hughenden 

14*56 

^"Sources  Temperature  and  Precipitation  normals  for  Canadian  Weather 
Stations  Based  on  the  Period  1921  -  1950 «  Meteorological  Eranch, 


Department  of  Transport,  Canada,  Circular  3208,  June  1959 
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precipitation,  high  evaporation  rates,  and  frequent  hot,  dry  winds. 
This  zone  is,  therefore,  the  least  productive  in  the  study  area. 

d)  Ysget&tiga., 

The  east-west  transition  in  soils  and  climate  i3  reflected  in 
the  vegetation  of  the  study  area  (see  Fig.-  4).  The  transition  be¬ 
tween  different  vegetation  zones,  however,  is  usually  veiy  gradual. 

In  general,  the  vegetation  changes  from  heavy  coniferous  forest  in  the 
west  to  a  parkland  type  in  the  east. 

The  western  portion  of  the  grey  wooded  soil  zone  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  dense  cover  of  aspen  and  black  poplar,  birch,  spruce,  and 
pine.  Some  of  the  trees  are  large  enough  to  be  of  commercial  value. 
There  is  a  gradual  transition  in  this  area  from  the  heavy,  predomi¬ 
nantly  coniferous,  forest  in  the  west  to  a  fairly  dense  mixed  forest, 
in  which  small  patches  of  grassland  occur  in  the  lower  areas,  in  the 
east. 

In  the  black  and  degraded  black  soils  zones  there  is  a  transi¬ 
tion  from  west  to  east  and  north  to  south  from  fairly  dense  mixed  for¬ 
est  to  aspen  grove.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  b  lack  soil  zone  has 
an  aspen  grove  vegetation  in  vfhich  open  grassland  areas  are  common. 

The  thin  black  and  dark  brown  soil  zones  have  an  aspen  grove 
or  parkland  vegetation.  The  parkland  vegetation  is  characterized  by 
open  grassland  interspersed  with  aspen,  poplar  and  willow  groves  which 
are  usually  found  in  moist  depressions.  Spruce  and  pine  may  be  found 
along  stream  courses,  on  sand  hills,  and  in  marshy  areas. 

In  general  the  morainic  areas  within  the  black  and  thin  black 
soil  zones  are  more  heavily  forested  than  the  lower  ground  moraine  and 
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lacustrine  areas  adjacent  to  them.  And  outliers  of  the  forest  zones 
characteristic  of  the  western  portion  of  the  area  occur  in  some  places* 
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CHAPTER  2 
HISTORY 

The  portion  of  Alberta  lying  between  the  Red  Deer  River  and  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River  was  not  settled  until  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
first  settlements  in  this  area  grew  up  along  the  Calgary  -  Edmonton 
Trail  which  was  initiated  in  1873  and  quickly  became  a  busy  trade  route. 
In  1881  there  were  only  two  settlements  along  the  line  between  the  Red 
Deer  River  and  Edmonton,  Battle  River  Station  (Ponoka;  3  whites  and  300 
Indians)  and  Peace  Hills  Indian  Farm  (Wetaskiwin;  10  whites  and  50  half 
breeds).  During  the  1880*s  the  Battle  River  was  bridged  at  the  present 
site  of  Ponoka  and  a  postal  and  stage  coach  passenger  service  were  set 
up.  Both  Ponoka  and  Wetaskiwin  were  stopping  points  on  this  route. 

These  villages  grew  only  very  slowly  until  they  received  fresh 
impetus  with  the  construction  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railroad  in 
1891.  Nevertheless,  this  early  beginning  gave  them  same  advantage, 
however  slight,  over  the  other  villages  to  be  developed  in  the  area  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  settlement  after  1890* 

Although  a  few  settlers  arrived  earlier,  the  first  great  rush  to 
the  area  began  in  1893.  Wetaskiwin  as  a  pre-existing  settlement,  as  a 
station  on  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway,  and  as  the  easternmost 
point  on  this  railway,  was  admirably  suited  to  serve  as  a  ,fjumping-offH 
point  for  the  early  settlers.  At  that  time  the  land  to  the  west  and 
north  of  Wetaskiwin  was  heavily  forested.  A  real  estate  promotion 
booklet  prepared  in  1906  for  Millet  (9  miles  north  of  Wetaskiwin,  see 
Fig.  5-)  stated  that  the  area  around  Millet  was  well  timbered  but  that. 
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Foui*  miles  south  of  Millet,  from  the  south  bank 
of  the  Bigstone,  starts  an  open  prairie  country, 
and  with  but  an  occasional  patch  or  strip  of  scat¬ 
tering  timber,  it  extends  south  and  east  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles. 

The  most  desirable  land  in  the  area  therefore,  was  that  lying  around  and 
to  the  east  of  Wetaskiwin.  This  land  was  the  most  desirable  since  the 
lack  of  forest  meant  that  it  could  be  quickly  and  easily  turned  into 
arable  land.  Moreover,  although  some  of  the  early  settlers  came  from 
Britain,  Western  Europe,  and  Eastern  Canada,  the  majority  came  from  the 
Great  Plains  of  the  United  States i  from  North  and  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Montana.  It  is  only  logical  that  these  people,  coming  from  a  plains 
area,  should  have  chosen  to  settle  in  the  closest  equivalent » 

The  district  immediately  surrounding  Wetaskiwin  was  rapidly 
filled  up  after  1893  and  settlement  was  oriented  to  the  east  and  south¬ 
east.  Settlers  "jumping-off"  from  Wetaskiwin  frequently  outfitted  them¬ 
selves  with  supplies  and  farm  implements  there.  Moreover,  since  they 
had  previous  knowledge  of  the  town,  having  " jumped-off"  there,  and  since 
up  until  1905  it  was  the  only  substantial  town  in  this  area,  these  set¬ 
tlers  continued  to  use  it  as  their  trade  and  service  centre  for  some 
years.  Wetaskiwin  then,  as  the  centre  of  this  early  settlement  and  as 
the  most  convenient  "jumping-off"  point  for  settlement  to  the  east  devel¬ 
oped  rapidly  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

^Quoted  in  The  Wetaskiwin  Times,  July  27,  1955,  F»  6*  The  reliability 
of  this  statement  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement  from  the  same 
booklet  which  suggests  an  unusual  degree  of  honesty  for  publications  of 
this  type.  "For  the  past  three  years  the  spring  and  summer  seasons  have 
been  wet  and  backwards  j"sicj] ,  the  past  season  being  especially  so." 
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By  1902  Wetaskiwin  was  incorporated  as  a  town  and  in  1906  re¬ 
ceived  city  status.  At  that  time  it  possessed  the  following  busines¬ 
ses  and  services:  four  grain  elevators,  a  flour  mill,  a  sash  and  door 
factory,  a  distillery,  a  brevrery  and  malt  house,  two  newspapers  and  job 
printers,  four  blacksmith  shops,  two  tailor  shops,  four  dressmaking 
establishments,  four  laundries,  three  barber  shops,  a  carpenter  shop,  a 
paint  and  house  decorations  shop,  two  bakeries,  a  photograph  gallery, 
three  banks,  ten  general  stores,  four  hardware  stores,  three  furniture 
stores,  an  undertaker,  four  implement  agencies,  three  real  estate  and 
insurance  agencies,  two  confectioners,  two  book  stores,  three  drug 
stores,  a  men is  store,  four  jewellery  stores,  two  harness  and  saddle 
shops,  five  hotels,  two  wholesale  liquor  stores,  seven  boarding  houses, 
five  liveries,  two  lumber  yards,  a  restaurant,  three  ice  cream  parlours, 
two  millinery  shops,  two  butcher  shops,  three  horse  dealers,  an  opera 
house,  a  skating  rink,  two  coal  sheds,  a  stockyard,  three  brick  yards, 

seven  ministers,  three  doctors,  a  veterinarian,  five  law  firms,  two 

2 

dentists,  and  two  music  teachers. 

It  was  also  by  this  time  an  important  centre  for  the  lumber 
trade  based  on  the  heavily  forested  area  to  the  west  and  in  1906  was 
given  an  administrative  function  when  it  was  made  the  capital  of  a  judi¬ 
cial  district* 

Settlement  in  the  heavily  forested  area  around  and  to  the  west 
of  Pigeon  Lake  was  very  slow  andfor  several  years  was  limited  largely 
to  lumber  camps.  Therefore,  there  was  little  stimulus  from  this  area 
for  the  development  of  Wetaskiwin  as  a  trade  centre.  Nevertheless,  it 
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The  Wetaskiwin  Times,  July  27,  1955,  P»  8 
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was  during  this  period  that  Wetaskiwin  established  its  influence  as  the 
main  trade  centre  in  this  area  since  the  slow  development  prevented  the 
growth  of  a  rival  trade  centre  large  enough  to  offer  serious  competition. 

Por.oka  also  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  a  pre-existing  village 
and  a  station  on  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway,  However,  it  did  not 
benefit  as  much  as  Wetaskiwin  in  the  initial  rush  of  settlers.  The 
first  settlers  in  the  Ponoka  district  took  land  east  of  the  village  in 
1893  and  by  1897  there  was  sufficient  settlement  to  support  a  store  and 
post  office  in  Ponoka,  Nevertheless,  the  first  large  influx  of  settlers 
did  not  come  until  1899* 

Ponoka  is  located  in  an  area  of  less  desirable  agricultural  land 
than  Wetaskiwin  and  Camrose,  The  town  is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the 
old  Red  Deer  river  channel.  To  the  west  is  an  extensive  area  of  rugged 
ground  moraine  and  to  the  east  a  high  area  of  hilly  end  moraine  (see 
Fig.  2.  \both  of  which  are  still  relatively  heavily  forested.  There  was, 
therefore,  only  a  small  amount  of  attractive  agricultural  land  in  the 
Ponoka  district.  Moreover,  Ponoka  did  not  enjoy  the  position  of 
Wetaskiwin  as  a  “jumping-off”  point  for  settlers  to  the  east  since  the 
end  moraine  offered  a  physical  barrier  to  travel.  Farther  north,  to 
the  east  of  Wetaskiwin,  the  end  moraine  narrows  and  becomes  more  subdued 
offering  much  less  of  a  barrier  to  eastward  settlement. 

After  1899  settlement  was  rapid  in  the  Ponoka  district.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  position  on  the  railroad  Ponoka,  like  Wetaskiwin.,  served 
as  the  main  trade  centre  for  its  district  and  as  the  source  of  supply 
for  stores  in  the  smaller  settlements  located  to  the  east  and  'west  of  it. 
As  early  as  1902  it  was  the  principal  trade  centre  for  settlers  as  far 
west  as  Eimbey  and  south-east  to  Chain  Lakes  (see  Fig.  £ 
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smaller  villages  which  grew  up  around  Ponoka  were  founded  after  Ponoka 
was  already  in  existence  and  since  they  were  located  off  the  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  Railway  they  eventually  disappeared. 

In  1904  when  Ponoka  was  incorporated  as  a  town  the  surrounding 
area  was  almost  completely  settled.  By  this  time  Ponoka  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  600  and  possessed  the  following  businesses  and  services: 
five  general  stores,  two  hardware  stores,  a  dry  goods  and  clothing 
store,  a  drug  store,  two  flour  and  feed  stores,  a  confectionery  store, 
five  implement  firms,  four  real  estate  offices,  a  pump  works,  three 
hotels,  a  harness  firm,  a  dominion  land  sub-office,  a  newspaper  and 
printing  office,  a  school  and  two  churches,  two  livery  stables,  three 
blacksmith  shops,  two  lumber  yards,  a  restaurant,  an  undertaker,  two 

3 

banks,  two  doctors,  and  a  cream  gathering  station  (Wetaskiwin  creamery). 
It  was  also  a  thriving  sawmill  town  based  on  timber  floated  down  the 
Battle  River  from  Pigeon  Lake, 

The  land  around  Wetaskiwin  was  rapidly  settled  after  1693.  The 
most  desirable  remaining  land  was  that  to  the  east  around  Camrose.  This 
district  was  very  rapidly  filled,  up  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  early  years  the  settlers  in  this  district  used  Wetas¬ 
kiwin  as  a  “jumping-off0  point  and  had  to  use  it  as  a  supply  and  market 
centre. 

This  was  a  difficult  and  time  consuming  trip  because  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  lack  of  roads.  Moreover,  the  district  surrounding  Camrose 
was  cut  off  from  Wetaskiwin  by  the  Battle  River.  The  Battle  River  does 
not  now  constitute  a  serious  barrier  to  transportation.  Around  the  turn 


^  Ponoka  Fiftieth  Anniversary  1904-54.  Ponoka  Herald,  1954,  pp*  32—35. 
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of  the  century,  however,  a  series  of  wet  years  occurred  and  the  river 
war  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
statements,  The  weather  in[l900]  was  so  vet  all  the  creeks  and  ponds 
in  the  Millet  district  were  overf lowing .... "In  1901. ..the  Gwynne 
TTallej’’  was  flooded  from  one  end  to  the  other. ...”J  "The  Crooked  Lake 
[Coal  Lake]  and  Gwynne  Valley  were  at  their  highest  flood  level"  Qin  1-902] 
The  level  of  the  water  in  the  Battle  River  was,  in  fact,  so  high  in  the 
early  years  that  Driedmeat  Lake  at  times  extended  up  almost  to  the  foot 
of  Coal  Lake.  It  was  sufficiently  high  during  this  period  to  allow  lumber 
and  supplies  to  be  floated  down  from  beta  ski win  by  way  of  Pipestone  Creek. 
Therefore,  by  1905  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  branch  line  east 
from  Wetaskiwin  reached  Camrose  the  area  surrounding  the  village  was 
already  fairly  densely  settled  and  since  the  area  was  distant  from 
Wetaskiwin  and  cut-off  from  it  by  the  Battle  River  there  was  a  need  for 
a  local  trade  and  service  centre,  Camrose,  as  the  first  railroad  town 
east  of  the  Battle  River,  was  in  a  good  position  to  take  over  this  role. 
The  village  therefore,  immediately  had  a  large  market  to  draw  on  and 
developed  its  commercial  function  very  rapidly. 

The  only  village  which  existed  in  the  Camrose  district  previous 
to  the  beginning  of  agricultural  settlement  was  IXihamel  which  was  begun 
around  1880,  At  that  time  it  was  of  considerable  importance  as  a  fur 
tradingppost  and  because  of  its  location  near  the  fording  place  across 
the  Battle  River  used  by  freight  wagons  on  the  Winnipeg  -  Edmonton  trail, 

^  The  Wetaskiwin  Times.  Golden  Jubilee  Edition,  July  20,  1955»  p*  8. 

\  Idem.  July  27,  1955.  p.  2 
°  Loc.  cit. 

See  also  footnote  (l) 
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By  1894  settlers  had  begun  to  filter  .into  the  district.  Duhamel,  however, 
did  not  benefit  greatly  since  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad  was  not 
built  south  across  the  Battle  River  until  1910  and  when  it  was  its  route 
passed  two  miles  from  Duhamel, 

A  few  villages  grew  up  in  the  district  around  Camrose  before 
1905  to  serve  as  local  trade  centres*  These  depended  on  good3  and  mail 
freighted  overland  from  VJetaskiwin  however,  and  were  usually  very  limited 
in  size  and  importance  as  trade  and  market  centres,  Camrose  in  1905 
became  the  first  village  east  of  the  Battle  River  with  a  railroad  link  to 
sources  of  supply  and  markets.  Many  of  the  other  villages  were  much  later 
in  obtaining  railroads  and  some  were  located  off  future  railroads  and 
disappeared. 

The  towns  located  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  east  of 
Camrose  were  later  in  developing  since  the  railroad  was  built  from  west  to 
east  and  did  not  reach  Hardisty  until  1908.  Bawlf  and  Daysland  did  enjoy 
some  prosperity  as  trade  and  market  centres  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  arrival  of  the  railroad.  Nevertheless,  Camrose  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  year  and  its  position  as  a  railroad  junction  gave  it  an 
advantage  as  a  trade  and  market  centre. 

The  towns  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
received  railroads  only  later.  Kingman  came  into  existence  in  1909  when 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railroad  from  Tofield  to  Calgary  was  built.  New 
Norway,  Ferintosh,  Edberg,  Meeting  Creek,  and  Donalda  came  into  existence 
only  in  1910  when  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways 
passed  through  the  area,  Arnena  and  Hay  Lakes  were  not  established  until 
1911  when  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  cut-off  from  Edmonton  to  Camrose 
was  built  and  Kelsey,  Rosalind,  and  Heisler  were  not  established  until 
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1915  when  the  branch  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  wa3  built 
southeast  of  Camrose, 

Following  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  in  1905  Camrose  expanded 

rapidly  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1907*  Ey  that  time  it  possessed 

the  following  businesses  and  services:  a  fire  brigade,  a  high  school,  a 

Scandinavian  general  store,  a  photograph  shop,  two  drug  stores,  a 

millinery,  a  creamery,  two  implement  agencies,  a  blacksmith  shop,  three 

livery  stables,  a  barber  shop,  a  wholesale  liquor  store,  a  tailor,  a 

dentist,  two  real  estate  offices,  an  auctioneer,  four  hotels,  a  bank,  two 

doctors,  a  fancy  goods  and  jewellery  store,  an  insurance  office,  a  law 

office,  an  elementary  school,  a  harness  shop,  two  lumber  yards,  a  hard- 

7 

ware  store,  and  five  general  stores; 

The  rapid  growth  of  Camrose  was  sustained  during  the  seven  years 
after  incorporation.  This  resulted  freon  a  number  of  factors  mostly 
directly  linked  with  railroads,  which  gave  Camrose  a  firm  basis  for 
growth  and  led  to  its  development  as  a  more  significant  town  than  Wet- 
askiwin  or  Ponoka,  During  these  years  much  railroad  construction  took 
place  in  the  area*  The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
east  from  Wetaskiwin  was  followed  by  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railroad  (from  Tofield  to  Calgary  via  Camrose)  in  1908f  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railroad  (from  Vegreville  to  Calgary  via  Camrose)  in 
1910,  a  45  mile  cut-off  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railroad  (from  Camrose 
to  Edmonton)  in  1911,  and  a  branch  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railroad 
(from  Can  rose  to  Regina)  in  1913* 


7 


The  Golden  Trail,  The  Camrose  Canadian,  1955,  pp*  121  and  122. 
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During  this  period  Camrose,  because  of  its  accessibility  as  a 
junction  of  radiating  railroads  and  because  of  its  location  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  Norwegian  settlement,  received  a  further  stimulus  when  it  was 
chosen  as  the  site  for  the  provincial  normal  school  and  was  given  prefer-* 
ence  over  several  suggested  sites  in  Western  Canada  as  the  site  for  a 
Lutheran  College, 

A  further  stimulus  to  early  growth  was  a  vigorous  local  industry 
based  on  the  town’s  railroad  facilities,  and  the  initiative  of  its 
inhabitants*  This  initiative  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  great 
optimism  characteristic  of  new  railroad  towns  at  that  time.  Nevertheless 
in  many  cases  this  optimism  led  to  more  fantastic  dreaming  than,  action 
whereas  in.  the  case  of  Camrose,  action  was  taken.  Local  coal  deposits 
were  exploited  as  early  as  190?  and  by  1914,  60,000  tons  were  mined  and 
shipped  all  ever  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  by  way  of  the  three  transcont¬ 
inental  railroads  radiating  from  the  town,  Other  industries  founded  in 
the  early  years  included  a  brick  kiln,  making  use  of  local  shale,  a  concrete 
block  plant,  and  a  tannery  based  on  the  local  supply  of  hides  and  integ¬ 
rated  with  the  Camrose  boot  and  shoe  factory.  These  early  industries  were 
all  financed  by  local  capital. 

The  normal  school,  Lutheran  college,  and  local  industry  all 
helped  to  provide  a  basic  market  within  the  town  itself  to  support  a 
progressive  trade  and  service  function  thus  making  it  possible  to  develop 
a  good  range  of  businesses  and  services  to  serve  the  surrounding  rural 
district.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Wetaskiwin  and  Ponoka 
came  into  existence  earlier,  Camrose  surpassed  them,  in  population.  This 
was  partially  the  result  of  its  more  favourable  location  in  regard  to 
railroads  and  the  initiative  of  its  people.  But  it  can  also  be  partially 
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accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  potential  trade  areas  of  Wetaskiwin 
and  Ponoka  were  limited  to  the  west  and  to  the  east  and  west  respectively ^ 
by  forested  ground  moraine  and  end  moraine* 
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CHAPTER  3 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND'  USE 

The  study  area  is,  in  general,  an  area  of  mixed-f arming ,  There 
is  however,  a  variation  in  land  use  from  west  to  east  and  with  local 
relief* 

The  area  of  ground  moraine  in  the  west  is  generally  sparsely 
settled.  The  soil  is  pod.solj.sed,  much  of  the  land  is  steeply  sloping, 
and  forest  cover  is  heavy.  Field  crops  are  relatively  unimportant  and  the 
emphasis  is  on  livestock  production  and  dairying. 

The  lake  plains  to  the  east  are  flat  to  undulating,  have  a  good 
moisture  supply  and  are  within  the  black  soil  zone.  This  area  is  generally 
densely  settled.  In  the  more  fertile  parts,  grain  is  the  most  important 
crop  but  livestock  production  and  dairying  are  important  sidelines.  The 
dime  areas  which  occur  within  this  physiographic  unit  are  characterized 
by  light,  sandy  soils,  rolling  topography,  and  swampy  hollows.  Farming 
and  grazing  are  not  important  and  much  of  the  land  has  been  left  under 
bush  cover. 

The  moraine  area  to  the  east  of  this  is  generally  sparsely  settled. 
Much  of  the  land  has  steep  slopes  and  outliers  of  the  grey  wooded  and 
degraded  black  soil  zones  occur.  Much  of  the  area  is  not  cultivated  and 
the  emphasis  is  on  livestock  production  and  dairying* 

The  broad  belt  of  ground  moraine  to  the  east  is  flat  to  undulat¬ 
ing  and  is  generally  suitable  for  cultivation*  The  western  portion  of 
this  area  is  densely  populated,  this  part  of  the  area  the  emphasis  is 
on  cash  grain  production  but  livestock  and  dairying  are  also  important. 

To  the  east  and  south  east,  as  rainfall  and  soil  productl veness  decrease, 
the  population  becomes  sparse,  farming  becomes  increasingly  extensive,  and 
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cash-grain  production  becomes  increasingly  important. 

The  moraine  area  to  the  east  of  this  is  generally  sparsely 
settled.  The  more  gently  rolling  parts  of  the  moraine  are  used  for  cash- 
grain  production.  But  in  the  more  hilly  areas,  in  stream-trench  areas, 
and  on  the  sandy  dune  areas  livestock  production  is  more  important  than 
cash-grain  production. 
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CHAPTER  4 

METHOD  OF  DELIMITATION 

No  completely  satisfactory  method  has  yet  been  devised  for  the 
delimitation  of  trade  areas.  Smailes,  in  a  paper  published  in  Geography 
in  1947,  outlined  a  method  which  is  similar  tc  that  most  commonly  used* 
Smailes  suggests  that  a  town*s  area  of  influence  can  be  delimited 
accurately  by  plotting  on  a  map  the  areas  of  influence  of  secondary 
schools,  hospitals,  social  organizations,  newspapers,  shops,  markets, 
and  libraries.  He  recommends  that  these  naps  should  be  drawn  on  the 
basis  of  lists  of  addresses  of  people  who  use  the  town  for  each  of  the 
above  criteria.  Sinailes  himself,  however,  points  out  the  main  limita¬ 
tion  of  this  method.  In  many  cases  such  lists  either  do  not  exist  or 
those  who  possess  them  are  not  willing  to  make  them  available  to  re¬ 
searchers.  Therefore,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  draw  the  maps 
largely  on  the  basis  of  interviews  with  businessmen  wh o  are  merely  asked 
to  outline  their  areas  of  influence  on  a  map  as  accurately  as  possible. 
In  many  cases  businessmen  are  unable  to  do  so  with  ary  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy.  And  all  too  frequently  the  delimitation  is  rather  imaginative 
and  reflects  wishful  thinking  rather  than  reality.  When  all  of  these 
maps  are  combined  to  produce  a  single  map  showing  the  area  of  influence 
there  is  seldom  good  correspondence  of  one  type  of  shop  or  service  area 
with  another  because  of  the  wide  range  in  the  accuracy  of  individual 
delimitations.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  are  accurate  and  which 
are  not  and  the  researcher  is  left  with  a  rather  uneasy  feeling 
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A.E.  Smailes,  "The  Analysis  and  Delimitation  of  Urban  fields'* , 
Geography.  ~Vol.  '  32,  19^7 »  pp*  151  -  l6l. 
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regarding  the  accuracy  of  his  delimitation.  Moreover,  data  collected 
in  this  manner  gives  little  information  regarding  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  the  town  in  different  parts  of  its  trade  area, 

Bracey  used  a  more  satisfactory  method  in  his  study  of 
Somerset?  In  Bracey* s  study  area  there  was  a  dense  network  of  rural 
villages.  He  determined  which  of  these  were  tributary  to  each  of  the 
main  trade  centres  in  the  area.  The  data  were,  collected' by  the  use  of 
questionnaires  mailed  to  a  small  number  of  responsible  people  in  each 
village.  The  questionnaire  listed  fifteen  services  supplied  only  in 
the  large  centres  and  asked  for  the  names  of  trade  centres  commonly 
visited  to  use  these  services.  By  examining  the  completed  question*, 
naires  he  was  able  to  delimit  areas  of  influence  for  each  of  the  large 
trade  centres  and  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  these  centres 
in  different  parts  of  their  trade  areas. 

This  method  is  somewhat  more  satisfactory  than  that  outlined 
by  Smailes  since  it  is  based  on  data  collected  from  consumers  rather 
than  businessmen  and  gives  more  information  regarding  the  relative 
importance  of  each  town  in  different  parts  of  its  trade  area.  The 
accuracy  of  the  data  must  be  questioned  to  some  extent,  however,  since 
it  was  gathered  from  only  a  snail  group  of  people  in  each  village,  and 
the  sample  group  would  seem  to  be  too  small  to  serve  as  a  reliable 
cross-section  of  the  shopping  habits  of  the  entire  population  in  that 
village.  Moreover,  questionnaires  are  open  to  misinterpretation  and  can 
only  be  considered  effective  if  filled  out  by  personal  interview. 
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H.E,  Bracey,  “Towns  as  Rural  Service  Centres:  An  Index  of  Centrality 
With  Special  Reference  to  Somerset®,  I.B.G, ,  Publication  No.  19 »  1953 » 
pp.  95  -  105. 
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Both  this  method  and  that  outlined  by  Smailes  are  of  questionable  value 
in  that  they  are  dependant  on  data  collected  about  an  area  outside  a 
trade  centre  without  the  researcher  ever  actually  doing  personal  field 
work  in  these  areas  and  both  may  be  considered  "armchair"  delimitations. 

C.J.  Galpin,  in  his  study  of  Walworth  County  ^Wisconsin ,  used  a 
method  which  would  appear  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  either  of  theser. 
Galpin  first  visited  the  merchants  in  each  town  and  asked  them  to  out¬ 
line  a  tentative  trade  area  on  a  large  scale  map  of  the  county.  He  then 
prepared  a  map  on  which  each  farm  home  in  the  county  was  located  and  its 
owner  indicated.  A  blank  questionnaire  was  prepared  for  each  family 
shown  on  the  map.  These  questionnaires  were  then  shown  to  each  of  the 
merchants  in  the  towns  and  they  were  asked  which  of  the  families  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  questionnaires  were  patrons  of  their  business.  It 
was  then  possible  to  draw  up  accurate  maps  showing  the  areas  of  influence 
of  each  type  of  business  for  each  town. 

The  main  disadvantage  in  this  method  is  that  it  is  applicable  to 
only  a  very  small  area.  Walworth  county  is  only  24  miles  square  and  the 
study  was  done  in  1915  before  rapid  means  of  transportation  were  avail¬ 
able  to  the  majority  of  farm  families.  The  chance  that  a  merchant  in 
any  sizeable  trade  centre  today  would  be  able  to  identify  all  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  is  very  small  since  rapid  transportation  promotes  much  larger 
areas  of  influence  for  most  trade  centres.  Moreover,  since  the  area  of 
influence  is  likely  to  be  large  it  would  be  a  very  time-consuming  job  to 
investigate  the  shopping  habits  of  all  farm  families  within  it. 
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C.J.  Galpin,  The  Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricultural  Community.  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Research  Bulletin  34, 
1915, 
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It  is  felt  that  the  method  used  in  this  sttidy  is  more  effective 
than  any  of  the  above  methods. 

The  first  step  was  a  business  survey  similar  to  that  outlined  by 
Smailes.  A  visit  was  made  to  each  of  the  three  towns  and  all  owners  or 
managers  of  local  newspapers,  advertising  sheets,  grocery  stores,  grain 
elevators,  dairies,  livestock  markets,  and  veterinary  clinics  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  base  map  of  the  area  at  a  scale  of  1:250,000  and  asked  to 
outline,  as  accurately  as  possible,  their  trade  or  service  area.  When 
all  of  these  maps  were  combined  the  resulting  map  indicated  a  rough  cor¬ 
respondence  in  shape  and  extent  of  most  of  the  areas  of  influence.  This 
map  was  regarded  as  a  tentative  delimitation  of  the  trade  areas  of  the 
three  towns. 

The  tentative  trade  area  boundar3.es  delimited  by  the  business 
survey  were  used  as  the  basis  for  a  consumer  survey  conducted  in  the 
following  manner.  Forty-one  field  checks  were  made  using  a  standard 
questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A),  Areas  chosen  for  field  checks  (see 
Appendix  B)  were  spaced  at  intervals  of  approximately  ten  miles  along  the 
tentative  trade  area  boundaries  delimited  by  the  business  survey.  Each 
field  check  covered  a  line  approximately  ten  miles  long  running  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  boundaiy  of  the  tentative  trade  area  and  having  its  mid¬ 
point  approximately  at  the  tentative  trade  area  boundary.  In  this  way 
^59  consumers  on  the  peripheries  of  the  tentative  trade  areas  were  con¬ 
tacted  and  asked  which  town  or  towns  they  visited  to  purchase  food,  men’s 
clothing,  women’s  clothing,  children’s  clothing,  furniture,  appliances, 
seed  and  fertilizer,  livestock,  farm  machinery,  construction  materials, 
hardware,  and  drugs.  These  twelve  goods  were  selected  since  it  was  felt 
that  they  are  the  most  basic  goods  required  by  farm  families  and  those 
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most  likely  to  be  purchased  by  all  farm  families.  To  provide  further 
information  regarding  the  shopping  habits  of  the  people  in  the  trade 
areas  each  person  interviewed  was  also  asked  where  their  produce  was 
marketed,  how  much  use  they  made  of  the  large  cities  in  the  area  (Edmon¬ 
ton  and  Red  Deer)  and  what  percentage  of  their  clothing  and  furniture  was 
purchased  by  mail  order.  They  were  also  asked  to  comment  on  the  shopping 
habits  of  their  neighbours  to  provide  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
trade  areas  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey. 

Each  point  at  which  a  consumer  was  interviewed  was  plotted  on  a 
national  topographic  sheet  at  a  scale  of  1:250,000.  Efy  inspecting  the 
completed  questionnaires  the  points  at  which  the  people  interviewed  did 
more  than  half  of  their  shopping  (other  than  that  done  in  local  villages) 
in  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  or  Ponoka  were  located,  Where  some  degree  of 
overlapping  influence  occurred  a  point  half  way  between  the  last  person 
who  shopped  in  one  of  the  three  towns  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively 
(except  for  goods  obtained  in  local  villages)  and  the  first  person  who 
shopped  in  a  rival  town  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  was  located. 

The  points  thus  determined  were  plotted  on  the  national  topographic 
sheets  and  joined  by  a  smooth  line. 

During  the  consumer  survey  it  became  apparent  that  none  of  the 
towns  had  equal  influence  over  all  parts  of  its  trade  area.  Rather  it 
was  obvious  that  each  town  had  two  zones  of  influence,  one  of  complete 
dominance,  or  a  primary  trade  area,  in  which  all  people  did  all  or  most 
of  their  shopping  in  the  town,  and  a  zone  of  partial  affiliation,  or  a 
secondary  trade  area,  in  which  people  used  the  town  mainly  to  purchase 
goods  not  provided  in  local  villages.  The  method  described  above  de¬ 
limited  the  secondary  trade  areas.  From  field  checks  during  which  the 
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primary  areas  were  encountered  it  was  apparent  that  the  primary  trade 
areas  corresponded  well  with  the  areas  in  which  people  purchased  gro¬ 
ceries  in  one  of  the  three  towns.  Therefore,  the  areas  of  dominance  of 
the  grocery  stores  in  each  town  were  delimited  using  the  same  method  as 
that  used  to  delimit  the  secondary  trade  areas. 

The  trade  areas  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey,  since  they  are 
based  on  the  data  collected  from  a  large  number  of  consumers  rather  than 
from  businessmen  who  have  only  a  rough  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  trade 
areas ,are  considered  to  provide  an  accurate  delimitation  of  the  areas  of 
influence  of  each  town. 

The  newspaper  circulation  areas  delimited  by  the  business  survey 
corresponded  well  with  the  trade  areas  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey. 
Therefore,  it  was  felt  that  a  good  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  trad© 
areas  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey  would  be  provided  by  plotting  the 
distribution  of  newspaper  subscribers.  Subscription  lists  were  obtained 
from  each  of  the  local  newspapers.  County  and  Municipal  District  maps 
were  obtained.  On  these  maps  the  land  subdivision  grid  is  shown  and  the 
owner  of  each  quarter  section  of  land  is  indicated.  Using  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists  it  was  possible  to  delimit  the  circulation  areas  of  the  news¬ 
papers  accurately.  Each  quarter  section  of  land  owned  by  a  person  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  newspaper  published  in  one  of  the  three  towns  -was  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  within  the  circulation  area  of  that  newspaper  and  was 
serked,  on  the  county  and  Municipal  District  maps,  with  a  cross.  When 
the  plotting  was  completed  the  circulation  area  of  each  newspaper  was 
delimited  by  running  a  straight  line  through  each  point  on  the  periphery 
of  the  circulation  area  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  all  points  within  the 
circulation  area  but  to  exclude  all  large  areas  where  no  points  were 
plotted. 
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To  give  an  indication  of  the  influence  of  each  town  in  different 
parts  of  its  trade  area  the  density  of  newspaper  distribution  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  following  manner.  Each  township  was  divided  into  quarters 
three  sections  square  and  the  number  of  quarter  sections  whose  owners 
subscribed  to  one  of  the  newspapers  in  each  of  these  units  was  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  quarter  sections  in  the  unit.  On 
the  basis  of  these  percentages  an  isopleth  map  with  an  interval  of  ten 
per  cent  was  constructed  using  the  geographical  centres  of  the  quarter 
township  units  as  control  points.  The  quarter  township  units  were  used 
rather  than  townships  as  the  basis  for  this  map  since  the  townships  were 
considered  to  be  too  big.  In  many  cases  only  a  small  portion  of  a  town¬ 
ship  was  included  within  the  circulation  area  and  it  was  found  that 
quarter  township  units  could  be  chosen  so  as  to  correspond  well  with  the 
circulation  areas. 

Although  the  method  of  delimitation  described  above  was  labori¬ 
ous  and  time-consuming,  it  is  felt  that  a  delimitation  based  on  any  one 
of  these  methods  alone  would  be  open  to  question.  On  the  ether  hand,  by 
collecting  data  from  consumers  and  checking  this  against  the  data  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  business  survey  and  the  plotting  of  the  circulation  areas  of 
newspapers  a  much  more  dependable  delimitation  could  be  made. 
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CHAPTER  5 

THE  CONSUMER  SURVEY 

(a)  What  Constitutes  a  Primary  Trade  Area? 

The  spheres  of  influence  of  trade  centres  tend  to  have  a 
gradient  character,,  No  sizeable  town  has  equal  dominance  over  all  of  its 
trade  area;  rather  it  is  dominant  over  the  part  of  its  trade  area  located 
close  to  it  and  its  influence  decreases  outward  until  on  its  margins  it 
gives  way  to  the  sphere  of  influence  of  a  rival  centre.  There  is  not, 
however,  a  gradual  decrease  in  influence  outward  from  the  trade  centre* 
Eracey  in  his  study  of  Somerset  recognized  three  trade  areas*  Around  any 
sizeable  town  there  was  an  area  throughout  which  it  experienced  little  or 
no  competition  from  neighbouring  trade  centres.  Beyond  this  was  a 
concentric  band  of  partial  affiliation  where  most  of  the  services  provided 
in  the  town  were  used  on  some  occasions.  Beyond  this  a&ain  was  a  third 
zone  of  minor  affiliation,  generally  broadly  concentric  but  sometimes  dis¬ 
continuous,  in  which  some  services  were  used  on  some  occasions* 

2 

Carter  found  a  similar  situation  in  South  West  Wales,  but 
postulated  only  two  zones  rather  than  three:  an  inner  zone  more  completely 
dominated  and  an  outer  zone  more  loosely  related  to  the  town.* 

Smailes  recognised  an  inner  zone  of  complete  dominance  and  an 
outer  zone  or  zones  of  partial  affiliation  encompassing  the  primary 

1 

H.E.  Bracey,  “Towns  as  Rural  Service  Centres:  An  Index  of  Centrality 
with  Special  Reference  to  Somerset,”  I.3.G.,  Publication  No,  14,  1953, 
pp*  95-105. 
o 

Hr  Carter,  "Urban  Grades  and  Spheres  of  Influence  in  South  West  Wales," 
Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.  Vol.  LXXI,  1955,  pp.  43-58, 
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zones  of  the  smaller  neighboring  towns  for  which  it  fulfilled  more 

3 

specialized  functions. 

In  the  study  of  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin,  made  in  1915  by 

4  5 

Galpin,  and  the  re-survey  by  Kolb  and  Poison  in  1933  i  two  zones  were 

recognized,  an  inner  zone  of  complete  dominance  and  an  outer  zone  where 

farmers  traded  in  more  than  one  centre. 

For  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  and  Ponoka  two  zones  could  be  recog¬ 
nized  (see  Fig.  6),  an  inner  or  "primary3 * * * * * * * 11  zone  of  almost  complete  dominance 
and  an  outer  or  "secondary"  zone  of  partial  affiliation. 

None  of  the  studies  mentioned  above  suggests  a  definite  crit¬ 
erion  for  delimiting  the  primary  trade  area  of  a  town.  In  this  study  the 
criterion  used  was  the  area  of  dominance  of  the  grocery  stores  in  the 
three  towns;  that  is,  the  area  in  which  the  consumer  survey  indicated  that 
all  people  obtained  the  majority  of  their  groceries  in  one  of  the  three 
towns.  It  is  felt  that  the  use  of  this  criterion  is  justified  for 
several  reasons.  An  attempt  was  made  to  discover  a  universally  applicable 
criterion.  The  most  limited  areas  served  by  the  towns  for  all  goods  and 
services  appear  to  be  those  served  by  grain  elevators.  This  criterion 
would  be  applicable  only  in  a  grain  producing  area  and  even  in  the  study 
area  not  all  people  are  marketing  grain.  Moreover,  the  accuracy  of  the 
areas  delimited  as  market  areas  for  elevators  is  questionable  and  in  any 
case  is  less  accurate  than  the  consumer  survey  area.  Dairy  areas  also 


3 

A.E.  Smailes,  "The  Analysis  and  Delimitation  of  Urban  Fields,"  Geography. 

Vol,  32,  1947,  pp.  151-161. 

^  C.J.  Galpin,  The  Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricult ural  Community.  University 

of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Research  Bulletin  34,1915* 

c 

J.H.  Kolb  and  R.H.  Poison,  Trends  in  Town-Country  Relationships. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Research 

Bulletin  117,  1933. 
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appear  to  be  one  of  the  most  .limited  areas  served  by  a  town  but,  like 
elevators,  dairies  are  applicable  only  in  an  area  diere  dairying  is  signi¬ 
ficant  and  are  not  applicable  even  in  all  parts  of  the  study  area.  The 
area  of  dominance  of  grocery  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  accurately 
delimited  by  the  consumer  survey  ana  is  a  universally  applicable  criterion 
not  only  in  the  study  area  but  in  all  settled  parts  of  the  world  other 
than  those  having  subsistence  economi.es.  The  results  of  the  consumer 
survey  indicate  that  the  areas  of  dominance  of  grocery  stores  in  the 
study  area  fall  between  the  market  areas  for  elevators  and  dairies  and 
correspond  well  in  shape  and  extent  with  both.  Food  is  the  single  most 
important  good  and  the  good  most,  frequently  purchased  by  all  farm  families 
in  the  towrfs  trade  area. 

All  trade  centres,  even  villages  and  hamlets,  usually  contain 
at  least  one  grocery  store.  Each  trade  centre,  therefore,  tends  to  have 
a  distinct  grocery  trade  area  free  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring 
centres  since  the  most  important  factor  influencing  the  choice  of  a  trade 
centre  in  which  to  purchase  groceries  is  convenience  rather  than  the 
range  of  choice  of  groceries  offered.  There  is  a  definite  tendency 
among  farm  families  to  combine  shopping,  marketing,  and  the  use  of  entert¬ 
ainment  facilities  and.  professional  and  social  services  in  one  joint 
7 

purpose  visit;  Therefore,  they  tend  to  purchase  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
town  most  frequently  visited  and  this  in  most  cases  is  the  town  in  which 
groceries  are  purchased  since  they  are  usually  purchased  at  weekly 
intervals, 

L 

See  H,B.  Price  and  C.R,  Hoffer,  Services  of  Rural  Trade  Centres  in  the 
Distribution  of  Farm  Supplies.  University  of  Minnesota,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  2k9,  192 8, 

7 

See  Smailes,  op,  cit,.  Carter,  op,  cut. 
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Such  information  was  frequently  volunteered  by  consumers  in 
the  course  of  the  consumer  survey  and  a  statistical  treatment  of  the 
data  recorded  in  the  questionnaires  offers  strong  support  for  this 
hypothesis.  Tables  2,  3,  and  4  show  the  results  of  the  statistical 
analysis  of  this  data.  Table  2  takes  into  consideration  all  consumers 
interviewed.  Table  3  takes  into  consideration  only  the  230  people  who 
purchased  groceries  in  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  and  Ponoka.  Table  4  takes 
into  consideration  only  the  228  people  who  purchased  groceries  in  some 
trade  centre  other  than  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  or  Ponoka. 

The  first  row  of  figures  in  each  table  gives  the  actual  number 
of  people  purchasing  the  number  of  goods  indicated  at  the  top  of  the 
table.  The  first  vertical  column  gives  the  number  of  people  purchasing 
food  only,  in  the  towns  considered.  The  second  vertical  column  shows 
the  number  of  people  purchasing  food  and  another  good  (any  other  good) 
in  the  towns  considered.  The  actual  figures  given  in  the  first  row  of 
each  table  are  small  and  their  true  significance  is  masked  by  this  method 
of  tabulation.  The  second  row  of  figures  therefore  treats  the  data  as 
a  ’’more  than”  cumulative  frequency  table  and  the  third  row  gives  the 
percentages  based  on  this  method  of  treatment. 

Table  2,  which  includes  all  the  people  contacted  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  survey,  shows  that  60  per  cent  of  the  people  contacted  purchase  more 
than  58.3  per  cent  of  their  goods  in  the  same  toxvn  as  they  purchase  groc¬ 
eries,  "Che  figures  in  this  table  are,  however,  biased  by  the  fact  that 
many  people  do  not  buy  livestock  or  fertilizer  and  by  the  fact  that  in 
many  of  the  trade  centres  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  all  twelve  goods. 

Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  and  Ponoka  r/ere  treated  separately  from 
the  smaller  trade  centres  since  they  are  the  most  complete  towns  in  the 
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area  and,  therefore,  the  results  are  not  biased  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  goods  considered  cannot  be  obtained  in  them.  The  figures  in  this 
table  are  however,  biased  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  contacted 
did  not  buy  either  livestock  or  fertilizer  at  all.  The  table  shox/s  that 
32  per  cent  of  the  people  contacted  purchase  83.3  per  cent  of  their  goods 
in  the  same  toiwi  as  they  purchase  groceries  and  85.1  per  cent  purchase 
58.3  per  cent  of  their  goods  in  the  same  town  as  groceries.  If  live~ 
stock  and  fertilizer  were  excluded  from  the  table  and  only  the  ten  goods 
purchased  by  most  people  were  considered  these  percentages  would  be  even 
higher. 

When  the  trade  centres  other  than  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  and 
Ponoka  are  considered  the  percentages  are  much  smaller;  however,  53 »9 
per  cent  still  purchase  41.7  per  cent  of  their  goods  in  the  same  town  as 
groceries.  The  smaller  percentages  in  this  table  presumably  reflects  the 
incompleteness  of  the  services  offered  in  the  smaller  trade  centres. 

The  results  of  the  consumer  survey  would, then,  appear  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  areas  of  dominance  of  the  food  stores  in  the 
main  trade  centres  to  delimit  the  primaiy  trade  areas  since  the  results 
of  other  studies  as  well  as  the  present  study  imply  that  there  is  a 
definite  tendency  among  rural  families  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  goods  needed  in  one  trade  centre  and  since  the  areas  of  dominance  of 
food  stores  delimited  by  the  present  study  appear  to  coincide  reasonably 


well  with  the  other  most  limited  areas  delimited 
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Table  2;  The  Relationship  Of  Primary  Trade  Areas  To  The  Areas  Of  Dominant  Influence  Of  Grocery  Stores 

Camrose,  Wetaskivdn  and  Fonoka  and  Rival  Trade  Centres 
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(b)  The  Consumer  Survey 

The  boundaries  of  the  trade  areas  delimited  by  the  consumer 
survey  have  been  mapped  in  figure  6  as  broad  bands  to  avoid  the  undue 
impression  of  accuracy  given  by  a  line  drawn  with  a  leroy  pen.  The 
boundaries  of  the  primary  trade  areas  are  shown  as  solid  bands  approx¬ 
imately  a  mile  in  width.  This  gives  the  correct  impression  of  accuracy. 
In  a  few  cases  it  was  possible  to  locate  a  sharp  break  between  the 
influence  of  one  town  and  that  of  its  rival,  or  the  area  of  dominant 
influence  and  that  of  partial  affiliation  within  a  single  mile  of  a  field 
check.  In  almost  all  cases  it  was  possible  to  locate  a  sharp  break 
within  a  distance  of  two  to  three  miles  in  which  case  the  boundary  was 
drawn  mid-way  between  the  indicated  area  of  influence  of  one  town  and 
that  of  its  rival  or  between  the  area  of  dominance  and  that  of  partial 
affiliation.  The  areas  delimited  as  primary  trade  areas  are  based  on  the 
combined  evidence  from  three  sources:  the  consumer  survey;  the  statements 
made  by  consumers  concerning  the  shopping  habits  of  their  neighbours;  and 
the  apparent  close  correspondence  in  shapes  and  extents  of  the  primary 
areas  and  the  grain  elevator  and  dairy  areas  which  were  the  most  limited 
areas  delimited  by  the  business  survey.  The  areas  delimited,  therefore, 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  shapes  and  extents  of  the  primary  trade 
areas  of  the  three  towns.  It  should  be  remembered  however,  that  the 
boundaries  drawn  are  accurate  only  at  check  points  and  may  be  much  more 
complex  in  shape  between  check  points. 

The  boundaries  of  the  secondary  trade  areas  delimited  by  the 
consumer  survey  have  also  been  drawn  as  bands  but  as  broken  lines  to  give 
the  impression  of  a  transitional  zone  rather  than  a  sharp  boundary*  The 
transitional  character  of  the  secondary  trade  area  boundary  makes  the 
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method  of  survey  of  more  limited  value  in  delimiting  secondary  boundar¬ 
ies  than  in  delimiting  primary  boundaries.  In  most  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  extend  the  distance  covered  by  the  field  checks  to  twenty 
miles  instead  of  ten*  Nevertheless,  the  consumer  survey  indicated  a 
fairly  sharp  break  even  in  these  areas  although  some  complications  arose. 
In  some  cases  a  band  a  few  miles  wide  was  encountered  in  which  the 
influences  of  two  towns  were  mixed  and  of  about  equal  importance.  In 
some  cases  people  beyond  the  boundary  delimited  for  a  given  town  stated 
that  some  of  their  neighbours  used  that  town  occasionally.  In  no  case, 
however,  were  any  of  these  people  actually  encountered.  The  areas 
delimited  as  secondary  trade  areas  are  based  on  the  combined  evidence 
from  four  sources:  the  consumer  survey;  the  business  survey;  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  consumers  concerning  the  shopping  habits  of  their  neighbors; 
and  the  statements  made  by  consumers  in  other  parts  of  the  area 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  trade  areas. 

In  most  cases  the  consumers  within  the  areas  delimited  as 
secondary  trade  areas  felt  that  the  people  in  such  towns  as  Ryley,  Holden 
and  Viking  made  seme  use  of  Camrose,  but  that  rural  people  beyond  them 
did  not,  therefore  the  line  was  drawn  through  these  towns. 

The  consumer  survey  method  was  laborious  and  time  consum¬ 
ing:  However',  it  was  justified  for  two  reasons.  The  comparison  of  the 
consumer  survejr  and  the  results  of  the  business  survey  indicates  that  a 
delimitation  based  solely  on  areas  delimited  by  businessmen  is  of 
limited  value.  At  no  time  during  the  business  survey  was  it  felt  that 
complete  accuracy  was  being  obtained,  and  at  times  it  seemed  that  some 
businessmen  were  attempting  to  use  the  survey  as  a  free  promotion  scheme. 
No  satisfactory  criterion  for  delimiting  primary  trade  areas  was  dis¬ 
covered  during  the  business  survey.  The  market  areas  of  grain  elevators 
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and  dairies  appear  to  be  the  most  United  areas  served,  but  the  accuracy 
of  their  delimitation  does  not  justify  more  than  tentative  conclusions 
as  to  their  value  as  indicators  of  primary  areas*  The  areas  of  dominance 
of  grocery  stores  does  provide  a  good  indicator  of  primary  trade  areas  but 
is  not  indicated  in  interviews  with  grocery  store  managers  and  must  be 
located  by  consumer  interviews. 

The  field  check  method  is  effective  for  delimiting  primary 
trade  areas  but  is  less  satisfactory  for  delimiting  secondary  trade  areas 
and  must  be  supported  by  evidence  from  other  sources.  It  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  for  delimiting  the  third  zone  postulated  by  Bracey  although  the 
opinions  of  people  on  the  boundaries  of  the  secondary  trade  areas  concern¬ 
ing  the  shopping  habits  of  their  neighbours  vaguely  suggest  that  such  a 
zone  exists.  In  any  case  the  field  check  method  would  probably  be  of 
little  value  for  delimiting  such  an  area  since  it  may  contain  only  a 
small  percentage  of  people  who  make  use  of  the  town* 
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CHAPTER  6 

WEEKLY-  NEWSPAPERS  AS  A  CRITERION 
FOR  DELIMITING  TRADE  AREAS 

Newspaper  circulation  is  widely  accepted  as  a  delicate  indicator 
of  the  extent  of  urban  influence  and  has  frequently  been  used  in  trade 
area  studies}'  Most  of  those  who  have  used  newspapers  as  indicators,  how¬ 
ever,  have  used  large  regional  dailies.  Park,  Smailes,  and  Dickinson  all 

used  dailies  in  their  studies  and  Green  used  dailies  in  delimiting  the 

2 

areas  of  influence  of  Boston  and  New  York.  Nevertheless,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  local  weekly  newspaper  published  in  a  small  city  or  town 
should  provide  an  even  more  accurate  indicator  of  areas  of  urban 
influence.  Subscribing  to  a  large  daily  does  not  necessarily  imply  an 
interest  in  the  city  where  it  is  published  since  these  papers  carry 
international  and  national  news  and  preferences  between  two  different 
dailies  from  different  cities  may  be  influenced  as  much  by  format  and 
even  political  leanings  as  by  an  interest  in  the  city  in  which  it  is 
published*  The  weekly  newspaper  of  a  small  city  or  town,  on  the  other 
hand,  concentrates  on  local  news.  An  interest  in  the  weekly,  therefore, 
implies  a  definite  interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  town  in  which  the 
paper  is  published, 

^  See  for  example:  C.J.  Galpin,  The  Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricultural 
Community,  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Research  Bulletin  34,  1915 » 

R.E.  Dickinson,  ,;fhe  Metropolitan  Regions  of  the  United  States,” 
Geographical  Review.  Vol. 24,  1934,  pp,  273-91* 

R.E.  Park,  ‘‘Urbanization  as  Measured  by  Newspaper  Circulation,  “ 

American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  35,  1929,  pp.  60-79. 

A.E.  Smailes,  “The  Analysis  and  Delimitation  of  Urban  Fields,” 

Geography,  Vol.  32,  1947,  pp*  151-61. 

2 

H.  Green,  “Hinterland  Boundaries  of  New  York  and  Boston  in  Southern 
New  England,”  Economic  Geography.  Vol.  X3QQ,  1955,  PP»  282-300, 
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One  advantage  in  the  use  of  a  newspaper  as  an  indicator  of 
urban  influence  is  that  its  circulation  can  be  traced  rapidly  by  a  call 
to  the  office  of  its  owner.  Since  the  paper  is  distributed  by  mail  the 
newspaper  owner  knows  the  addresses  of  most  of  his  customers  and  can, 
therefore,  rapidly  delimit  his  circulation  area  on  a  map.  If  a  more 
accurate  delimitation  on  a  quantitative  basis  is  de^irsdi  a  list  of 
addresses  of  subscribers  can  be  obtained.  Some  difficulties  arise,  how¬ 
ever,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  plot  these  on  a  map.  The  method  to  be 
used  in  plotting  presents  an  immediate  difficulty.  Should  each  quarter 
section  of  land  oxmed  by  a  subscriber  be  plotted  if,  as  happens  in  many 
cases,  some  subscribers  own  more  than  one  quarter  section?  The  alternative 
would  be  to  plot  only  one  cross  for  each  subscriber  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  land  owned.  In  either  case  a  false  impression  of  the  density 
of  circulation  is  given.  If  the  former  method  is  used  the  density  shoxm 
in  any  unit  may  be  too  high  since,  although  there  is  as  much  land  in 
that  unit  as  in  any  other  there  are  fewer  potential  subscribers*  If  the 
latter  method  is  used  the  density  indicated  is  too  lox<r  for  the  same  reason. 

The  most  serious  disadvantage  in  plotting  newspaper  circulation, 
hovTever,  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  plot  all  subscribers  appearing  on  the 
lists.  In  the  study  area  it  was  not  possible  to  plot  all  subscribers. 

Of  the  subscribers  to  the  Camrose  weekly  only  58  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  shown  on  the  lists,  or  if  only  those  who  receive  their  mail  at 
country  post  offices  (thus  eliminating  possible  urban  subscribers)  are 
considered,  only  68  per  cent  could  be  plotted.  Of  the  subscribers  to 
the  Wetaskiwin  weekly  only  5^  per  cent  of  the  total  and  66  per  cent  of 
those  who  could  not  possibly  be  urban,  and  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
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Ponoka  weekly  only  71  per  cent  of  the  total  or  75  per  cent  of  those  who 
could  not  possibly  be  urban,  could  be  plotted.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.  Since  many  of  the  rural  people  in  the  area  pick  up  their  mail 
from  post  office  boxes  in  villages,  hamlets,  and  small  towns  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  non-rural  subscribers  (whose  names  do  not  appear 
on  the  county  maps)  from  rural  subscribers.  Names  given  on  the  sub¬ 
scription  list  may  not  correspond  exactly  to  those  on  the  county  maps. 

That  is,  the  name  John  Doe  may  appear  in  the  list  while  a  quarter  section 
of  land  on  the  map  is  listed  as  owned  by  J.  Doe.  The  subscriber  to  the 
newspaper  may  not  be  the  owner  of  the  land.  That  is,  while  the  name  John 
Doe  appears  on  the  map  as  the  owner  of  a.  quarter  section  of  land  the  name 
Mrs.  Annie  Doe  appears  on  the  list.  The  first  name  on  the  list  may  be  a 
nickname  while  that  on  the  map  is  a  proper  name.  Names  may  appear  in  the 
list  for  which  no  possible  equivalent  can  be  located  on  the  map  because 
of  changes  in  land  ownership  post-dating  the  county  maps,  or  because  the 
people  actually  living  on  the  land  are  renters  rather  than  owners.  Some 
people  may  own  land  in  more  than  one  district  so  that  they  will  appear 
on  the  list  in  one  district  but  not  in  the  other.  Several  branches  of 
one  family  may  own  a  large  amount  of  contiguous  land  in  one  district  and 
only  one  family  subscribes  to  the  paper. 

The  circulation  areas  plotted  for  Oamrose,  Wet a ski win »  and  Ponoka 
(see  Fig. 7)  show  patterns  which  conform  closely  in  shape  and  extent  to  the 
trade  areas  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey.  In  fact,  almost  exact 
correspondence  can  be  seen  on  the  southern,  eastern  and  northeastern 
boundaries  of  the  Wetaskiwin  trade  area.  Similar  correspondence  occurs 
around  Pigeon  Lake  and  Alder  Flats.  East  of  Pigeon  Lake  the  boundary  of 
the  circulation  area  lies  two  to  four  miles  south  of  the  trade  area 
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boundary.  West  of  Pigeon  Lake  the  circulation  area  is  generally  much 
narrower  than  the  trade  area  indicated  by  the  consumer  survey.  This 
can  be  at  least  partly  accounted  for,  however,  bj  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  land  in  this  area  is  crown  land,  county  land,  or  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  land  which  has  not  been  settled.  The  consumer  survey  map  in¬ 
cludes  this  land  within  the  trade  area  only  because  it  is  drawn  by 
joining  check  points  mth  a  smooth  line  while  the  newspaper  circulation 
map  is  drawn  by  joining  points  \<ihere  actual  subscribers  exist  with  a 
straight  line. 

The  circulation  area  for  Camrose  also  corresponds  well  in 
shape  and  extent  to  the  area  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey.  Again 
the  best  correspondence  is  found  in  the  western  and  southern  boundaries 
of  the  area  while  that  to  the  northeast  lies  generally  two  to  eight 
miles  south  of  the  consumer  survey  boundary.  Again  it  nust  be  pointed 
out  that  the  consumer  survey  boundary  is  based  on  a  number  of  more  or 
less  evenly  spaced  check  points  and,  therefore,  does  not  show  local 
variations  in  the  trade  area,  boundaries. 

The  circulation  area  for  Fonoka  corresponds  well  in  shape 
and  extent  to  the  area  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey.  The  best 
correspondence  is  found  on  the  southern,  eastern  and  northern  boundaries 
while  to  the  northwest  the  boundary  lies  five  to  six  miles  east  of  the 
consumer  survey  boundary. 

In  most  cases  the  two  areas  delimited  correspond  almost 
exactly  at  the  points  where  field  checks  were  ma.de  and  at  only  five  out 
of  thirty  six  points  does  the  trade  area  boundary  differ  from  the  cir¬ 
culation  area  boundary  by  more  than  two  miles  (approximately  five  miles 
in  each  case). 
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Park  states: 

"Newspaper  circulation  ...  tends  to  decline  in  regular 
gradients  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  its  circum¬ 
ference  and  from  the  city  itself  to  the  limits  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Such  a  pattern  was  not  shown  when  the  density  of  circulation 

for  the  weeklies  in  the  study  area  was  plotted  (see  Fig,  8),  In  all 

three  cases  the  highest  densities  tend  to  occur  in  a  discontinuous  ring 

on  or  near  the  peripheries  of  the  primary  trade  areas  and  to  fall  off 

from  there  toward  the  centre.  No  definite  explanation  can  be  given  for 

this  although  the  following  statement  by  Park  suggests  an  answer, 

"One  interesting  fact  the  study  of  the  distribution  of 
newspaper  circulation  has  brought  out:  The  man  in  the 
small  city  reads  the  metropolitan  in  preference  to  the 
local  paper.  But  the  fanner  it  seems,  still  gets  his 
news  from  the  seme  market  in  which  he  buys  his  grocer¬ 
ies."  4 


This  suggests  that  the  degree  of  urbanization  influences  a 

person’s  taste  in  newspapers.  It  may  be  that  the  rural  people  living 

close  to  a  town,  and  therefore  having  more  frequent  contact  with  it,  are 

more  urbanized  in  their  wants  and  ways  of  thinking  than  those  living 

farther  away*  It  may  be  suggested  also  that  since  they  make  more 

frequent  visits  to  the  town  they  are,  in  any  case,  less  dependent  on  the 

5 

local  newspaper  for  "local  acquaintance  and  information"  than  those 
living  farther  away.  Once  the  ridge  of  highest  density,  which  as  stated 
above  corresponds  roughly  to  the  boundary  of  the  primary  trade  area,  has 
been  passed  the  density  falls  off  more  or  less  uniformly  as  Park  suggests 


3 

"  Park,  dp,  cit„ .  pa  62, 

l]'  Park,  qp;„  ait,,  .  p,  75, 

^  Galpin,  op«  cit* .  p,  9, 
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and  as  would  be  expected  if  the  secondary  trade  area  is  thought  of  as  a 
zone  of  decreased  influence  of  the  central  city. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  local  weekly  newspaper  is,  as 
suggested  by  Dickinson, "a 'delicate  indicator  of" the  extent... of  urban 
influence, In  the  study  area  the  newspaper  circulation  areas  corres¬ 
pond  closely  in.  shape  and  extent  to  the  trade  areas  delimited  by  the 
consumer  survey.  In  fact  the  correspondence  is  better  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  indicators  and  since  it  has  been  drawn  on  a  quantitative 
basis  it  can  be  regarded  as  far  more  accurate  than  any  of  the  other 
areas  delimited. 

The  circulation  map  probably  shows  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
the  areas  of  influence  of  Camrcse,  Wetaskiwin,  and  Ponoka  than  the 
consumer  survey  map.  It  would  be  more  logical  to  suspect  the  boundary  of 
the  area  of  influence  to  be  characterised  by  embayments  and  promontories 
than  to  follow  a  smooth  line. 

The  most  serious  drawback  with  local  newspapers,  however,  is 
that,  though  they  delimit  the  boundaries  of  the  secondary  trade  areas 
accurately,  they  give  little  information  about  the  size  and  extent  of  the 
primary  trade  areas.  In  the  case  of  Wetaskiwin  the  secondary  trade  area 
falls  outside  the  area  where  circulation  density  is  less  than  10  per  cent 
while  in  the  case  of  Camrose  it  falls  generally  outside  the  areas  of 
50-70  per  cent  density.  There  seems  to  be  insufficient  evidence  to  suggest 
a  definite  co-relation  between  the  primary  trade  area  boundaries  and  the 
ridges  of  highest  density  although  it  is  possible  that  such  a  relationship 
exists,  No  such  relationship  has  ever  been  discovered  before  and  it  ’would 
require  the  study  of  many  more  cases  before  any  definite  relationship 
could  safely  be  considered  to  exist, 

Dickinson,  op,  cifc»,  p0  282, 
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The  local  newspaper  is  an  effective  indicator  of  the  influence  of  a 
town  since  it  is  a  source  of  information  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
community  and  of  events  occurring  in  the  town  that  are  of  interest  to 
rural  people „  The  paper  may  also  contain  a  large  amount  of  advertising 
by  local  merchants  and  Smailes  suggests  that  a  newspaper,  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium^  may  in  fact  promote  the  influence  of  a  town  over  its  trade 
area.  He  says: 

"But  besides  reflecting  the  existence  of  social  assoc¬ 
iations  in  the  area,  the  local  newspaper  can  itself  be 
an  important  agent  in  promoting  and  focussing  a  sense 
of  community  based  upon  heighbourhood.  Through  its  :  [s±«] 
medium  the  leadership  of  the  town  in  the  district  is 
developed  and  its '  [sic]  influence  enabled  to  permeate 
the  community.  Through  the  agency  of  its1  [sic]  adver¬ 
tising  economic  services  located  in  the  town  centre  are 
made  more  effective  throughout  the  circulation  are a, 7 
which  is  thereby  knit  together  as  an  economic  unit." 


7 

Smailes,  op.  cit., 


pp.  153  and  l%b. 
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CHAPTER  ? 

GROCERY  STORES  A3  A  CRITERION 
FOR  DELIMITING  TRADE  AREAS 

The  catchment  areas  of  grocery  stores  have  been  used  less 
frequently  than  newspapers  as  a  criterion  for  delimiting  trade  areas 
although  Galpin  used  them  in  his  study  of  Walworth  County. 

The  catchment  areas  delimited  by  the  grocery  stores  in  Camrose, 
Wetaskiwin,  and  Ponoka  (see  Fig.  9)  generally  conform  well  in  shape  and 
extent  to  the  trade  areas  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey. 

The  catchment  areas  delimited  by  Camrose  grocery  stores 
correspond  closely  to  the  secondary  trade  area  delimited  by  the  consumer 
survey  except  directly  north  of  Camrose  where  two  stores  included  Tofield 
in  their  catchment  areas.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
area  outside  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  9  represents  an  area  where  the 
managers  of  these  stores  considered  that  they  had  a  significant  number  of 
customers  but  not  as  large  a  percentage  as  in  the  rest  of  the  area  delim¬ 
ited. 

The  catchment  areas  delimited  by  Wetaskiwin  grocery  stores 
also  correspond  well  to  the  trade  area  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey 
except  to  the  north  of  Wetaskiwin  and  to  the  east  where  the  area  de¬ 
limited  extends  about  four  miles  beyond  that  delimited  by  the  consumer 
survey*  It  is  logical  to  expect  that  the  catchment  areas  delimited  by 
grocery  stores  should  not  correspond  to  the  trade  areas  delimited  by  the 
consumer  survey  as  well  as  the  circulation  areas  delimited  by  local  news¬ 
papers.  While  the  owners  of  newspapers  have  the  addresses  of  most  of 
their  customers  on  file,  managers  of  grocery  stores  do  not  and  must  depend 

G.J.  Galpin,  The  Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricultural  Community.  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Research  Bulletin  34,1915* 
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on  verbal  communication  with  their  customers  in  order  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  their  catchment  area.  In  this  case  the  customers  who 
live  near  the  western  end  of  rural  routes  west  of  Duhamel,  New  Norway, 
and  Ferintosh  would  probably  state  that  they  lived  west  of  Duhamel,  New 
Norway  or  Ferintosh  thus  giving  the  grocer  the  impression  that  all  of  the 
area  west  of  these  villages  was  within  his  catchment  area  rather  than  only 
the  western  portion  of  it. 

The  catchment  areas  delimited  by  Ponoka  grocery  stores  also 
correspond  well  in  shape  and  extent  to  the  trade  areas  delimited  by  the 
consumer  survey.  One  store  in  Ponoka  delimited  an  area  extending  beyond 
the  consumer  survey  area.  This  also  extends  beyond  the  area  delimited 
by  other  food  stores.  This  store,  however,  had  been  located  in  Ponoka 
for  only  a  short  time  at  the  time  of  the  survey  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  the  manager  had  not  yet  gained  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  catchment  area. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  grocery  stores  provide  an  accurate 
indicator  of  the  shapes  and  extents  of  the  trade  areas  of  the  towns  in 
the  study  area.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  rather  surprisingly, 
they  delimit  the  boundaries  of  the  secondary  areas  not  those  of  the  primary 
areas  as  defined  in  this  study.  If  the  criterion  used  in  this  study  as 
an  indicator  of  the  primary  trade  areas  is  valid  it  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  area  delimited  by  grocery  stores  should  correspond  to 
the  primary  trade  areas.  An  answer  may  be  suggested  for  this  problem. 

The  fact  that  the  catchment  areas  delimited  by  grocery  stores  correspond 
to  the  secondary  trade  areas  rather  than  the  primary  trade  areas  merely 
indicates  that  the  primary  trade  area  includes  only  the  area  where  people 
purchase  all  of  their  groceries  in  the  town, not  all  of  the  area  from  which 
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people  purchase  some  of  their  groceries  in  the  town.  Those  within  the 
secondary  trade  area  who  purchase  groceries  outside  the  primary  trade 
area  do  so  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  These  people  do  not  come  to  the 
tow  to  purchase  groceries,  though  they  do  come  to  purchase  other  goods 
not  available  in  their  local  trade  centre  and  while  in  the  town  they  may 
also  purchase  their  groceries  there.  For  those  coming  to  the  town  from 
distant  parts  of  the  secondary  area  a  trip  to  the  town  requires  at  least 
a  full  afternoon  so  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  economizing 
in  time  to  purchase  as  much  as  possible  of  the  needs  for  the  vreek  while 
in  the  town.  An  added  impetus  to  purchasing  groceries  while  in  the  town 
is  the  fact  that  the  stores  in  these  towns  offer  a  more  varied,  fresher, 
and  cheaper  assortment  of  groceries.  This  explanation  would  seem  to 
strengthen  the  case  for  grocery  stores  as  indicators  of  the  secondary- 
trade  areas  for,  if  as  suggested  above,  the  gtocer  is  dependent  on 
verbal  communication  to  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  catchment  area 
then  the  people  in  the  catchment  area  which  he  delimits  must  make  fairly 
frequent  visits  to  the  town,  otherwise  he  would  not  become  acquainted 
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CHAPTER  8 


GRAIN  ELEVATORS  AS  A  CRITERION 
FOR  DELIMITING  TRADE  AREAS 

Market  areas  have  been  used  frequently  as  indicators  of 
trade  areas^  In  the  study  area  hoxsrever,  the  catchment  areas  delimited 
by  markets  proved  to  be  of  limited  value  as  indicators  of  trade  areas. 

The  catchment  areas  delimited  by  the  managers  of  grain  eleva¬ 
tors  (see  Fig.  10)  do  not  correspond  in  shape  and  extent  to  the  secondary 
trade  areas  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey.  They  tend  to  correspond  in 
shape  to  the  primary  trade  areas  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey.  In 
general  the  results  of  the  consumer  survey  supports  the  accuracy  of  the 
delimitation  made  by  the  managers  of  grain  elevators  although  it  indicates 
that  Ponoka  elevators  have  a  greater  influence  in  the  area  south  of 
Pigeon  Lake  than  the  delimitation  suggests ,  that  it  has  less  in  the  area 
northwest  of  Gull  Lake  and  less  north  of  Tees  than  is  shown.  It  indicates 
that  Wetaskiwin  has  more  influence  as  a  grain  market  to  the  southeast 
than  is  indicated  by  the  delimitation. 


^  See  for  example:  R,E.  Dickinson,  “The  Metropolitan  Regions  of  the 
United  States, K  Geographical  Review.  Vol,  24,  1934,  pp.  278  “  291, 

C.J.  Galpin,  The  Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricultural  Community.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Research 
Bulletin  34,  1915. 

C,H.C.  Green,  “Hinterland  Boundaries  of  New  York  and  Boston  in 
Southern  New  England, B  Economic  Geography,  Vol,  XXXI,  1955, 
pp.  283  -  300. 

J  H,  Kolb  and  R.A.  Poison,  Trends  in  To^m-Country  Relationships . 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Research  Bulletin  117,  193 3* 
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The  map  produced  from  the  data  collected  on  marketing  during 
the  consumer  survey  (see  Fig.  11 ),  however,  is  less  reliable  than  the 
consumer  survey  trade  area  map,  for  three  reasons.  Of  all  the  questions 
asked  on  the  consumer  survey  questionnaire  those  concerning  markets  were 
most  calculated  to  arouse  suspicion  and  hostility  and  were  not  well 
responded  to  in  some  cases.  Not  all  people  in  all  areas  market  all  three 
types  of  produce  therefore  the  sample  is  smaller  than  that  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  survey  area.  The  market  areas  do  not  correspond  exactly  to  the 
trade  areas  so  that  in  some  cases  no  boundary  for  markets  was  located.  It 
is  felt  that  the  following  portions  of  the  grain  elevator  catchment  areas 
shown  in  figure.  .11  are-accurate. 

The  area  delimited  for  Wetaskiwin  except  those  portions  south 
of  Falun  and  between  Pigeon  Lake  and  Goad.  Lake  where  the  line  represents 
the  maximum  possible  extent.  That  isj  no  field  check  was  done  within  this 
line,  but  no  field  check  done  outside  it  indicated  that  this  area  was 
“within  Wetaskiwin  *  s  market  area  for  grain*  The  area  delimited  for  Ponoka 
except  those  portions  north  of  Momingside  and  south  of  Bearhills  Lake 
where  the  line  represents  the  maximum  possible  extent.  The  area  delimited 
for  Camrose  except  those  portions  to  the  east,  south  and  west  where  the 
line  represents  the  maximum  possible  extent. 

The  best  correspondence  in  extent  occurs  in  the  Camrose  area. 
Here  the  area  delimited  by  elevators  tends  to  correspond  well  with  the 
primary  trade  areas  except  to  the  south  west.  The  consumer  survey  indi¬ 
cates  that  Ferintosh,  Dorenlee,  and  Bashaw  elevators  are  dominant  in  this 
area.  It  dees  not  support  the  extension  of  the  grain  elevator  area  to 
the  west  along  highway  13  in  the  Bittern  lake  area.  It  indicates  that 
Gwynne  and  Bittern  Lake  elevators  are  dominant  in  this  area.  The  largest 
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area  delimited  as  a  Ccmrose  catchment  area  for  grain  is  that  of  Byers 
Flour  Mi lH •  The  extent  of  this  area  is  not  supported  to  south,  east,  or 
north  by  the  consumer  survey. 

The  catchment  areas  delimited  by  the  managers  of  Wetaskiwin 

and  Ponoka  elevators  do  not  show  as  coed  correspondence  as  do  those  of 

Camrose.  The  consumer  survey  indicates  that  the  area  bounded  by  Highway 

21,  the  Battle  River,  Red  Deer  Lake,  and  Bittern  Lake  is  dominated  by  the 

elevators  of  Gwynne,  Bittern  Lake,  Duhamel,  New  Mon-ray,  Ferintosh  and 

Dorenlee,  The  area  between  Wizard  Lake  and  the  norrth  end  of  Coal  Lake 

appears  to  be  dominated  by  the  Millet  elevators,  that  northwest  of  Pigeon 

Lake  by  Breton  elevators,  and  that  to  the  west  of  Samson  Indian  Reserve 

by  Hobbema  elevators.  The  area  to  the  northeast  and  north  of  the  Samson 

Reserve  is  shared  by  Hobbema  and  Wetaskiwin  elevators. 

The  grain  elevator  catchment  areas  then,  tend  to  lie  within 

the  primary  trade  areas  and  do  not  correspond  well  in  extent.  This  can 

be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  all  small  centres,  even  hamlets  in  the 

area  have  their  own  elevators.  Therefore,  where  these  occur  within  the 

primary  trade  areas  they  tend  to  decrease  the  extent  of  the  catchment 

areas  of  the  larger  towns  since  grain  producers  must  provide  their  own 

transportation  in  order  to  deliver  their  grain  to  the  elevators  and 

2 

therefore  tend  to  market  grain  at  the  nearest  elevators*  The  larger 
centres  d.o  however,  have  more  extensive  areas  than  the  smaller  centres 
since  they  may  contain  the  elevators  of  more  grain  companies  so  that 
competitive  buying  is  stimulated,, 

2 

See,  C.E.  Zimmerman,  Farm  Trade  Centres  in  Minnesota*  1905  -  1929, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  269, 
Sept,  1930, 
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In  general,  it  can  be  concluded  that  grain  elevators  do 
not  serve  as  an  indicator  of  the  secondary  trade  areas  at  all  and  not 
as  an  accurate  indicator  of  the  primary  trade  area,  tending  to  be  more 
limited  in  ext  ent  than  either. 
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CHAPTER  9 

DAIRIES  AS  A  CRITERION  FOR 
DELIMITING  TRADE  AREAS 

The  catchment  areas  delimited  by  the  managers  of  dairies  in 
the  study  area  (see  Fig.  12), like  those  of  the  grain  elevators,  do  not 
correspond  well  in  shape  or  extent  to  the  secondary  areas  delimited  by 
the  consumer  survey.  In  the  case  of  Ponoka  and  Wetaskiwin  they  tend  to 
conform  mere  closely  to  the  primary  trade  areas  although  the  correspond¬ 
ence  is  not  good  in  extent.  The  dairy  catchment  area  indicated  for  Cam- 
rose  shows  no  correspondence  in  extent  to  the  primary  trade  area. 

As  in  the  case  of  grain  elevators  the  consumer  survey  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  areas  are  not  delimited  accurately.  It  is  f«»lt  that  for 
dairy  catchment  areas  the  following  parts  of  Fig.  11  are  accurate.  The 
area  delimited  for  Wetaskiwin  except  that  between  Pigeon  Lake  and  Coal 
Lake  where  the  line  represents  the  maximum  possible  extent.  The  area  de¬ 
limited  for  Ponoka  except  that  portion  lying  between  Morrdngside  and 
Ponoka  where  the  line  represents  the  maximum  possible  extent.  All  of  the 
area  delimited  for  Camrose. 

The  consumer  survey  indicates  that  the  influence  of  the 
Ponoka  dairy  is  more  limited  to  the  Northeast  of  Gull  Lake  than  indicated 
by  the  delimitation  and  that  in  this  area  the  dairies  at  Bentley,  Rimbey 
and  Bluff bon  have  more  influence  than  those  of  Ponoka.  It  also  indicates 
that  the  influence  of  Ponoka  dairies  is  more  limited  to  the  east  and  that 
Bashaw  dairies  are  more  influential  here,  and  more  limited  north  of  Sam¬ 
son  Lake  and  south  of  Falun. 

The  consumer  survey  indicates  that  the  area  of  influence  of 
the  Wetaskiwin  dairy  extends  into  the  area  north  east  of  Coal  Lake  but  is 
less  extensive  to  the  west  along  Highway  19.  This  area  appears  to  be 
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within  the  catchment  areas  of  Bluff ton  and  Winfield  dairies.  The  area 
between  Wizard  Lake  and  Millet  appears  to  bo  more  accurately  delimited. 
This  area  lies  within  the  catchment  areas  of  Millet,  Calmar  and  Leduc 
dairies. 

On  the  basis  of  the  consumer  survey  the  area  delimited  for 
Camrose  appears  to  bear  no  relationship  to  reality.  The  area  shown  be¬ 
yond  the  boundary  of  the  Camrose  primary  trade  area  to  the  northwest  falls 
within  the  catchment  areas  of  Hay  Lakes  and  Mew  Sarepta  dairies.  To  the 
north  and  northeast  most  of  the  area  beyond  the  limits  of  the  primary 
trade  area  appears  to  fall  within  the  catchment  areas  of  Tofield,  Holden, 
Ryley,  or  Viking  dairies.  The  area  to  the  south  and  south  west  is  more 
limited  than  the  delimitation  suggests  and  falls  more  within  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Donalda  and  Bashavr  dairies.  To  the  east  the  area  delimited 
appears  to  be  more  accurate.  The  consumer  survey  does  in  fact  suggest 
that  the  Camrose  dairy  catchment  area  corresponds  much  more  closely  to 
the  primary  trade  area  than  the  delimitation  suggests  on  the  south,  south 
west,  and  northern  boundaries. 

As  in  the  case  of  grain  elevators  the  dairy  catchment  areas 
as  delimited  by  the  managers  of  the  dairies  do  not  appear  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  indicators  of  the  secondary  trade  areas  of  the  towns  in  the  study 
area.  Dairies  are  present  in  the  smaller  towns  and  again  distance  seems 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  town  used!  In  all  cases  the  consumer  survey 
indicates  that  the  dairy  catchment  areas  actually  correspond  much  more 
closely  in  shape  and  extent  to  the  primary  areas  than  indicated  by  the 

I  ~  ’  -  ~  —  “  ™~” 

See  C.E.  Zimmerman,  Farm  Trade  Centers  in  Minnesota  1905-29.  University 

of  Minnesota,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  269 ,  Sept.  1930* 
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delimitations  made  try  the  managers  of  the  dairies  and  that,  if  deli  mite 
accurately ,  dairy  catchment  areas  would  serve  as  a  useful  indicator  of 
prirrory  trade  areas. 
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CHAPTER  10 

LIVESTOCK  MARKETS  AS  A  CRITERION 
FOR  DELIMITING  TRACE  AREAS 

The  catchment  areas  of  the  livestock  markets  in  the  study 
area  (see  Fig.  13)  show  a  reasonably  good  correspondence  in  shape  and 
extent  to  the  secondary  areas  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey.  It  is 
felt  that  for  catchment  areas  of  livestock  markets  the  following  portions 
of  Fig.  11  are  accurate.  The  area  delimited  for  Wetaskiwin  except 
between  Pigeon  Lake  and  a  point  six  miles  west  of  Millet,  south  of  Winfield, 
and  south  of  Falun  where  the  line  represents  the  maximum  possible  extent. 
All  of  the  area  delimited  for  Ponoka.  All  of  the  area  delimited  for 
Camrose. 

The  consumer  survey  indicates  that  the  influence  of  Ponoka  is 
more  limited  in  the  area  north  of  Gull  Lake  than  the  delimitation 
suggests,  that  the  Camrose  catchment  area  does  not  extend  as  far  north 
as  highway  14,  and  that  the  Wetaskiwin  catchment  area  does  not  extend 
as  far  as  highway  21  or  as  far  north  of  Wetaskiwin  as  the  delimitation 
suggests. 

The  catchment  areas  of  livestock  markets  would  then  appear 
to  be  a  reasonably  accurate  criterion  for  indicating  secondary  trade 
areas.  This  criterion  suffers  a  serious  disadvantage ,  however,  as  do 
the  dairies  and  grain  elevators.  It  does  not  delimit  the  trade  areas 
in  areas  where  no  agriculture  is  being  carried  on  as  in  the  Indian 
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CHAPTER  11 


ADVERTISING  SHEETS  AS  A  CRITERION 
FOR  DELIMITING  TRADE  AREAS 

The  circulation  areas  delimited  by  advertising  sheets  (see 
Fig.  14)  do  not  give  a  satisfactory  pattern.  Those  o’elimited  for 
Wets ski win  and  Ponoka  tend  to  correspond  in  shape  to  the  primary  trade 
areas  but  neither  corresponds  well  in  extent. 

The  area  delimited  for  Wetaskiwin  corresponds  reasonably  well 
along  the  eastern,  northern  and  western  boundaries  but  exceeds  the  south¬ 
ern  boundaiy  by  four  to  twelve  miles,  extending  as  far  as  Ponoka.  The 
area  delimited  for  Ponoka  exceeds  the  Ponoka  trade  area  in  all  cases  by 
five  to  thirteen  miles.  The  area  delimited  for  Camrose  is  closest  to  a 
satisfactory  pattern  corresponding  roughly  to  the  eastern,  northern  and 
south  eastern  boundaries  of  the  primary  trade  area.  To  the  north  and  wes 
however,  it  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  boundary  of  the  secondary 
trade  area. 

The  Camrose  advertising  sheet  is  operated  on  a  subscription 
basis  which  suggests  a  reason  for  its  more  limited  area  than  that  of  the 
Fonoka  advertising  sheet  which  is  distributed  free.  However,  the 
Wetaskiwin  advertising  sheet  is  also  operated  on  a  subscription  basis 
but  extends  beyond  the  Wetaskiwin  trade  area. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  Wetaskiwin  and  Ponoka  sheets  extend 
beyond  the  trade  areas  as  shown  by  the  consumer  survey  because  they  de¬ 
limit  an  area  of  overlapping  influence  between  Wetaskiwin  and  Ponoka  and 
between  Ponoka  and  La combe .  And  that  such  overlap  does  not  occur  to  the 
north  of  Wetaskiwin  since  the  proximity  of  Edmonton  makes  it  a  more 
desirable  alternative  shopping  centre  than  Wetaskiwin  in  this  area. 
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It  should  he  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  consumer  survey 
does  not  support  these  conclusions  fully.  It  does  indicate  a  strong 
influence  of  Edmonton  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Wetaskiwin  trade 
area.  It  does  not,  however,  support  the  overlapping  of  Wetaskiwin  with 
Ponoku  and  of  Ponoka  with  Lacombe.  Xn  nest  cases  the  field  checks  in 
these  areas  indicated  a  very  sharp  boundary  with  little  overlap,  usually 
less  than  Wo  miles. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  criterion  used  here  is 

advertising  sheets  and  that,  as  Steadies  says: 

ttThe  distributers  may  be  indulging  in  wishful  thinking 
regarding  the  extent  of  their  catchment  area,  and  in 
any  case  they  have  a  practical  interest  in  extending 
it  by  advertising  beyond  its  present  limits.0 

In  fact  it  is  logical  to  expect  that  the  areas  delimited 

by  advertising  sheets  should  exceed  the  actual  trade  areas*  If  the 

purpose  of  advertising  is  considered  to  be  principally  to  gain  new 

customers  there  seems  little  point  in  spending  a  significant  amount  of 

money  on  advertising  solely  for  the  purpose  of  contacting  consumers  who 

are  already  safely  within  the  catchment  area. 


A.E.  Smailes,  ,fThe  Analysis  and  Delimitation  of  Urban  Fields,0 
Geography,  Vol.  32,  1947,  p.  157 » 
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CHAPTER  12 

VETERINARY  CLINICS  AS  A  CRITERION 
FOR  DELIMITING  TRADE  AREAS 

The  catchment  areas  delimited  by  the  veterinary  clinics  in 
the  study  area  (see  Fig.  14)  generally  conform  in  shape  to  the  trade 
areas  delimited  by  the  consximer  survey.  And  the  area  delimited  for  Wet- 
askiwin  corresponds  well  in  extent  to  the  Wetaskiwin  trade  area.  The 
area  delimited  for  Camrose  corresponds  well  with  that  delimited  by  the 
consumer  survey  on  its  western,  south  western,  and  north  western  sides 
but  falls  short  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Camrose  trade  area  al¬ 
though  it  extends  further  than  the  border  of  the  primary  trade  area  in 
all  cases.  Th6  area  delimited  for  Ponoka  also  corresponds  well  to  the 
trade  area  on  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries  but  extends  beyond  the 
secondary  boundaries  to  the  east  and  west. 

The  consumer  survey  provides  no  information  to  indicate  the 
accuracy  of  the  areas  delimited  by  this  criterion.  It  might  be  suggested 
however,  that  a  veterinarian  should  possess  an  accurate  idea  of  the  extent 
of  his  catchment  area  since  the  treatment  of  farm  animals  frequently  calls 
for  trips  to  the  farms  of  his  patrons.  The  lack  of  correspondence  in  the 
case  of  the  areas  delimited  for  Camrose  and  Ponoka  may  merely  reflect  the 
absence  of  rival  veterinarians  in  the  towns  surrounding  Ponokat  and  the 
presence  of  rival  veterinarians  in  the  towns  surrounding  Camrose, 

The  catchment  area  of  a  veterinary  clinic  is  also  subject  to 
the  matter  of  the  reputation  of  the  veterinarian, 

1  ~  ~ 

Rival  clinics  are  located  in  Rimbey  and  Lacombe  but  not  in  Bashaw. 

2 

Rival  clinics  are  located  in  Vegreville,  Holden,  Sedgewick,  Wainwright 
and  Stettler. 
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CHAPTER  13 
SUMMARY 

The  method  vised  in  delimiting  the  trade  areas  of  Camrose, 
Wetaskivin  and  Ponoka  proved  to  be  laborious  and  time-consuming.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  accuracy  of  the  delimitation 
provided.  It  is  felt  that  a  delimitation  based  on  only  one  of  these 
methods  would  be  of  questionable  value.  The  delimitation  ina.de  by  the 
business  survey  indicated  that  businessmen  may  have  difficulty  delimiting 
their  trade  areas  accurately  and  that  some  make  little  attempt  to  do  so. 
The  circulation  areas  of  newspapers  appear  to  provide  an  accurate  delimit¬ 
ation  but  many  problems  are  involved  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  expect 
that  they  should  correspond  exactly  to  the  trade  areas.  "When  the  three 
methods  are  combined,  however,  each  serves  as  a  check  on  the  others  and 
a  reliable  delimitation  can  be  made.  The  method  also  provides  data  on 
the  variations  in  the  degree  of  influence  which  each  trade  centre  exerts 
in  different  parts  of  its  trade  area  and  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
two  zones  of  influence  for  each  town. 

All  data  collected  indicate  that  the  primary  trade  areas  have 
relatively  sharp  boundaries.  In  most  cases  the  primary  trade  areas 
showed  little  overlap  with  the  primary  trade  areas  of  nearby  rival  towns 
or  with  zones  of  partial  affiliation.  In  some  cases  a  sharp  boundary  was 
located  within  a  single  mile  of  a  field  check  and  it  was  usually  possible 
to  find  a  re3.atively  sharp  boundary  within  two  or  three  miles. 

The  boundaries  of  the  secondary  trade  areas  are  much  more 
transitional  in  nature.  In  some  cases  these  boundaries  were  relatively 
sharp  but  in  most  cases  there  was  a  zone  a  few  miles  wide  on  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  the  secondary  trade  area  in  which  people  visited  more  than  one 
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town  to  satisfy  their  shopping  a:  i  marketing  needs* 

The  data  supplied  by  the  consumers  on  the  peripheries  of 
the  secondary  trade  areas,  as  well  as  that  supplied  by  advertising  sheets, 
sxiggest  that  the  third  zone  of  influence  postulated  by  Bracey  may  indeed, 
exist.  But  it  seems  that  the  consumer  survey  method  is  not  satisfactory 
for  delimiting  this  zone. 

It  is  felt  that  the  consumer  survey  provides  the  most 
accurate  delimitation  of  the  trade  areas  of  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  and 
Ponoka  since  it  is  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  people  who  make  use  of 
these  towns  as  trade  centres.  The  apparent  correspondence  of  the  catch¬ 
ment  areas  of  elevators  and  dairies,  which  are  the  most  limited  areas  of 
influence  delimited  by  the  business  survey,  and  the  statements  made  by 
the  consumers  concerning  the  shopping  habits  of  their  neighbour's  serve 
as  supporting  evidence  for  the  accuracy  of  the  primary  trade  areas  de¬ 
limited  by  the  consumer  survey.  The  good  correspondence  of  the  news¬ 
paper  circulation  areas,  the  catchment  areas  of  grocery  stores,  the 
catchment  areas  of  livestock  markets,  and  the  statements  made  by  con¬ 
sumers  concerning  the  shopping  habits  of  their  neighbours,  provides 
supporting  evidence  for  the  accuracy  of  the  secondary  trade  areas 
delimited  by  the  consumer  survey  and  indicates  that  these  criteria  can 
be  used  to  provide  a  good  delimitation# 
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CHAPTER  14 

METHOD  OF  COLLECTING  AND  ANALYSING  THE  DATA 

During  the  consumer  survey  each  person  interviewed  was  asked 
to  account  for  his  choice  of  trade  centres  (see  the  consumer  survey 
questionnaire,  appendix  A).  From  an  analysis  of  the  completed  question¬ 
naires  it  is  possible  to  recognize  a  number  of  factors  which  influence  the 
shapes  and  extents  of  the  trade  areas. 

This  method  of  collecting  data,  however,  has  a  number  of  dis¬ 
advantages.  Only  a  limited  number  of  questions  can  be  included  on  the 
questionnaire  since  the  more  questions  asked  the  poorer  the  response 
obtained.  Also,  since  the  questionnaire  must  be  prepared  before  the 
survey  is  conducted  the  questions  asked  depend  on  the  researcher* s  ability 
to  anticipate  the  factors  which  are  likely  to  influence  the  shapes  and 
extents  of  the  trade  areas.  Factors  influencing  the  trade  areas  which 
were  not  anticipated  may  be  discovered  during  the  course  of  the  survey. 
Since,  as  suggested  above,  the  questionnaire  should  be  kept  short,  it  is 
impracticable  to  add  questions  concerning  these  factors  to  it.  Also, 
since  they  may  not  be  discovered  until  after  the  survey  is  well  under  way, 
they  cannot  be  treated  quantitatively  in  an  analysis  of  the  questionnaires 
since  the  data  concerning  them  is  incomplete. 

An  alternative  method  of  collecting  data  on  the  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  the  shapes  and  extents  of  trade  areas  would  be  to  conduct  de¬ 
tailed  interviews  with  a  few  responsible  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
trade  areas.  This  method,  however,  would  seem  to  have  even  greater  dis¬ 
advantages  than  the  use  of  questionnaires.  By  this  method  only  one 
person’s  views  would  be  obtained  for  each  area  and  the  reasons  for  choos¬ 
ing  a  trade  centre  are,  to  some  extent,  dependent  on  personalities. 
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Moreover,  data  collected  in  this  way  could  not  be  treated  quantitatively# 

The  following  discussion  is  limited  to  the  factors  indicated 
by  an  analysis  of  the  data  collected  during  the  consumer  survey#  Some 
factors  in  addition  to  these  appear  to  have  an  influence  on  the  shapes 
and  extents  of  the  trade  areas.  Nevertheless,  it  is  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  valid  to  discuss  these.  For  example*  a  comparison  of  the  trade 
area  maps  and  the  physiographic  maps  suggests  that  there  is  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  physiography  and  trade  area  boundaries,  since  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Camrose  trade  area  corresponds  roughly  to  the  Viking 
Moraine,  the  western  boundary  to  the  Beaverhills  Moraine  and  the  southern 
boundary  to  the  Battle  River  Valley.  But  only  two  of  the  459  people 
interviewed  stated  that  physiography  had  any  influence  on  their  choice  of 
trade  centres.  Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  valid,  to  claim  any  importance 
for  this  factor# 

Wherever  possible  the  factors  influencing  the  shapes  and  ex¬ 
tents  of  the  trade  areas  have  been  treated  quantitatively.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  factors  are  of  only  minor  or  local  importance,  were 
not  discovered  until  the  survey  was  well  under  way,  or  are  based  on 
questions  to  which  there  was  not  a  good  response.  These  factors,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  treated  quantitatively  and  must  be  discussed  qualitatively 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  provided  by  consumers  and  the  literature 


on  trade  areas 
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CHAPTER  15 
DISTANCE 

The  importance  of  distance  is  recognized  in  much  of  the 

literature  on  trade  areas,  ^  and  in  many  cases  it  has  been  considered  to 

2 

be  the  dominant  f  actor  in  determining  their  shapes  and  extents* 


See  for  example:  T.L.  Smith,  Farm  Trade  Centers  in  Louisiana  1901-1931. 
Louisiana  State  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin 

234,  1933. 

E,  Ullman,  ”A  Theory  of  Location  for  Cities,”  American  Journal  of 
Sociology",  Vol.  46,  1941,  PP  853-864, 

H.A*  Woods,  ”The  St*  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Urban  Geography,  Cornwall- 
Cardinal  Ontario, tt  Geographical  Review,  Vol,  45,  1955,  PP*  509-530. 

C*E.  Zimmerman,  Farr-  Trade  Centres  in  Minnesota  1905-29.  University 
of  Minnesota,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  269,  1930, 

P.H.  Landis,  The  Growth  and  Decline  of  South  Dakota  Tra.de  Centres 
1901-1933 .  South  Dakota  State  College,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Bulletin  2?9,  1933, 

E,N.  Thomas,  ” Toward  an  Expanded  Central  Place  Model,”  Geographical 
Review,  Vol.  51,  No.  3,  July  1961,  pp.  400-411* 

See  for  example:  W,  Christaller,  in  C.W.  Baskin,  A  Critique  and  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Walter  Christaller !s,  ”Die  Zentralen  Orte  in.  Suddeutschland, ” 
Unpublished  F.H.D,  Thesis,  University  of  Virginia,  1957* 

P.H.  Land i a  *  South  Dakota  Town-Country/  Trade  Relations  1901-1931,  South 
Dakota  State  College,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  274,1932, 

J.E.  Brush,  ”The  Hierarchy  of  Central  Places  in  Southwest  Wisconsin,” 
Geographical  Review,  Vol,  43,  1953,  PP*  380-402, 

R.E.  Dickinson,  City  Region  and  Regionalism,  London,  1947# 

A.E.  Smailes,  ”The  Analysis  and  Delimitation  of  Urban  Fields,”  Geography* 
Vol,  32,  1947,  PP,  151-161* 

J.F.  Kolb  and  R.A.  Poison,  Trends  in  Town-Country  Relationships* 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Research 
Bulletin  117,  1933. 

C.J,  Galpin,  The  Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricultural  Community*  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Research  Bulletin  34,1915, 
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The  results  of  the  consumer  survey  in  the  study  area  indi  cate 
that  distance  is  the  single  most  important  factor  influencing  the 
shapes  and  extents  of  the  trade  areas  of  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  and 
Ponoka.  In  figures  15,  16  and  17  the  actual  distances  and  time- 
distances,^  from  the  trade  area,  boundaries  at  check  points  to  Camrose, 
Wetaskiwin,  and  Ponoka  respectively  have  been  plotted  on  graph  paper 
against  the  actual  distances  and  time  distances  to  rival  trade  centres 
to  form  scatter  diagrams.  In  figures  18  and  19  all  of  the  actual  dis¬ 
tances  and  time-distances  respectively  have  been  plotted  on  single  scatter 
diagrams.  Best  fitting  lines  were  fitted  on  these  diagrams  using  the 
method  of  least  squares  and  the  significance  of  correlation  was  calculated 
by  solving  for  r  in  the  equation: 

r* 2 3  rs  &ECY)  +  bS(XY)  -  Key2  .4 

Z(Y  )  „  Key2 

The  high  coefficients  of  correlation  obtained  indicate  the  importance 
of  distance  in  determining  the  location  of  trade  area  boundaries ,-5 


J.E.  Brush  and  H.E.  3raceyt  "Rural  Service  Centres  in  Southwestern 

’Wisconsin  and  Southern  England,"  Geographical  Review.  Vol.  XL7,  1955* 
p.  559-6 9. 

3  Distance  measured  on  1:250,000  Topographic  Sheets,  from  centre  of  town 
to  the  farthest  side  of  section  forming  the  boundary,  measured  to 
closest  mile.  Time  calculated  from  these  at  rate  of  60  m.p.h.  on 
paved  roads  and  ^5  m.p.h.  on  gravel  roads, 

^  See  Yule  and  Kendall,  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Statistics, 
London  19^6,  Chapters  11  and  17. 

^  The  correlation  coefficient  r,  a  statistical  measure  may  have  values 
ranging  from  -1  to  +1.  With  r=o,  no  correlation  exists.  When  r=l, 
a  perfect  correlation  exists,  with  high  and  low  values  of  the  one 
variable  being  associated  with  high  and  low  values  respectively  of  the 
other  variable.  When  r=-l  again  there  is  a  perfect  correlation  but 
with  low  values  of  one  variable  being  associated  with  high  values  of 
the  other. 
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The  degree  of  scatter  and  lack  of  perfect  co-relation,  however,  indicate 
that  the  drawing  power  of  the  towns  compared  modifies  the  influence  of 
distance.  The  scatter  is  least  in  the  case  of  Camrose  which  is  the 
largest  trade  centre  in  the  sample.  It  is  therefore,  compared  in  all 
cases  to  smaller  trade  centres.  The  lines  of  best  fit  form  angles  of 
less  than  45°  reflecting  the  greater  drawing  power  of  Camrose. 6  The 
diagram  for  Wetaskiwin  shows  the  greatest  amount  of  scatter  since  it  is 
compared  to  both  larger  (Camrose)  and  smaller  (Ponoka  and  Leduc)  trade 
centres.  Its  lines  of  best  fit  have  angles  near  45°.  Ponoka  has  a 
smaller  degree  of  scatter  and  its  lines  of  best  fit  have  angles  of  more 
than  4 5°  since  it  is  compared  (except  for  Lacombe)  to  larger  trade 
centres.  Figures  18  and  19  show  a  large  amount  of  scatter  since  they 
include  a  selection  of  centres  with  a  wide  range  of  population. 

Table  5  shows  the  average  actual  distance  and  time  distance 
ratios  from  the  boundaries  at  check  points  to  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  and 
Ponoka  and  to  rival  centres.  The  ratios  for  time-distance  range  from 
0.82-1,52  2  and  those  for  actual  distance  from  r.  1.J52?,  This  table, 
like  the  scatter  diagrams,  indicates  the  primary  importance  of  distance 
and  the  modifying  influence  of  drawing  power.  In  most  cases  the 


6 


If  distance  was  the  only  factor  the  boundaries  would  be  spaced  equi¬ 
distant  between  trade  centres  of  the  same  rank  and  the  angle  of  the 
line  of  best  fit  would  be  45°. 
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Fig  15  —  The  Relationship  Of  Distance  To  The  Extent 
Of  Trade  Areas  —  Camrose 
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Fig  16  —  The  Relationship  Of  Distance  To  The  Extent 
Of  Trade  Areas—  Wetaskiwin 
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Fig- 17  —The  R  e  la  tion  ship  Of  D  ista  nee  To  The  Exten  t 
OfTrade  Areas-  Ponoka 
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Fig-  18  —The  Relationship  Of  Ac  t  u  a  I  Distance  To  Th  e  Extent 

Of  Trade  Areas-  C a m rose,  Wetaskiwin,  A nd  Ponoka 
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Fig  19  —  The  Relationship  Of  Time- Distance  ToThe  Extent 

Of  Trade  Areas  —  Cam  ro  se,  Wetaskiwin ,  And  Ponoka 
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larger  the  populatic  ratio  the  larger  the  distance  ratios,?  the  distance 
ratios,  however,  are  not  as  large  as  the  population  ratios  indicating  the 
greater  importance  of  distance  over  drawing  power  as  determined  by 
population  size  (note  especially  the  Camrose-Edmonton  ratios).  The  ratio 
of  the  total  number  of  different  types  of  goods  and  services  available  in 
rival  centres  appears  to  be  a  more  accurate  indicator  of  drawing  power 
than  population.  In  all  cases  drawing  power  ratios  determined  in  this 
way  are  much  closer  to  the  time-distance  and  actual  distance  ratios  than 
the  population  ratios  but  are  still  larger  than  the  distance  ratios. 

These  ratios  thus  indicate  that  distance  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  determining  the  shapes  and  extents  of  the  trade  areas  of 
the  towns  in  the  study  area  and  that  drawing  power  serves  only  bo  modify 
its  influence. 

The  results  of  the  consumer  survey  support  the  importance  of 
distance  in  determing  the  shapes  and  extents  of  trade  areas.  Of  the 
459  consumers  contacted,  311  or  68  per  cent  mentioned  distance  as  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  using  the  trade  centre  they  did.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  field  checks  were  conducted  on  the  peripheries  of  the 
trade  areas  so  that  in  some  cases  the  distances  to  rival  trade  centres 
were  almost  equal. 


7  In  3  cases, time-distance  for  Camrose/Vetaskiwin  and  both  time-distance 
and  actual  distance  for  Pcnoka/Lacoinbe ,the  ratios  are  less  than  unity 
indicating  that  the  smaller  trade  centre  has  the  greater  drawing  power. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  highway  building.  Highway  21, 
paved  in  1959-61,  has  recently  decreased  the  time-distance  to  Camrose 
and  an  adjustment  to  this  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  yet.  In  the 
case  of  Fonoka  and  La  combe  highway  No,  12  west  of  Laconibs  was  paved  in 
1955-56,  Highway  N0.  53  still  is  not  paved  west  of  Ponoka  and  was  im¬ 
proved  only  in  1955-59*  Highway  N0.  12  -was  paved  east  of  Lacombe  in 
1950-53  and  Highway  N0.  53  east  of  Fonoka  only  in  1959-60, 
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TABLE  5 


The  Relationship  Of  Distance  To  Drawing  Power 


Actual 

Distance 

Ratio. 

Time 

Distance 

Ratio. 

(1) 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Ratio* 

(2) 

Drawing 

Power 

Ratio 

Canrose/V  egreville 

1.52 

1.52 

2.39 

1.61 

Can  r  0  s  e,  Atfainwright 

1.43 

1.23 

2,08 

1.64 

Camrose/Stettler 

1.40 

1.39 

1.94 

1,46 

Camrose/Ponoka 

1*31 

1.31 

1.73 

1.44 

Can  r  0  s  e/hr etas  kivdn 

1.13 

.90 

1.31 

1.15 

Edo.  ont  on/Camro  s  e 

1.15 

1.15 

33.33 

— 

Wetaskiwin/Leduc 

1.34 

1.31 

2,30 

1,49 

'  fetas^d-win/Ponoka 

1.09 

1.03 

1*34 

1,25 

Ponoka/Lac  ombe 

.89 

*82 

1.32 

1,09 

(1)  1961  Preliminary  figures  Dominion  Bureau  Of  Statistics,  subject 
to  1  per  cent  error, 

(2)  On  basis  of  total  number  of  different  types  of  goods  and 
services  available  in  each  tovm. 
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Figure  20  is  an  isochrone  map  on  which  the  areas  that  can  be 
reached  in  10  minutes  and  25  minutes  driving  time  from.  Camro3e, 

Wetaskiwin  cr  Ponoka  are  shown.  The  importance  of  time-distance  is 
indicated  by  this  map.  The  boundary  between  Ponoka  and  Wetaskiwin  along 
Highway  ho.  2  falls  half  way  between  the  northern  apex  of  the  10  minute 
isochrone  for  Ponoka  and  the  southern  apex  of  the  10  minute  isochrone  for 
Wetaskiwin ,  The  boundary  between  Camrose  and  Wetaskiwin  along  Highway 
1  o,  13  falls  approximately  half  way  between  the  eastern  apex  of  the  10 
minute  isochrone  for  Wetaskiwin  and  the  western  apex  of  the  10  minute 
isochrone  for  Canrose.  The  point  where  the  25  minute  isochrones  for 
Wetaskiwin  and  Ponoka  cross  south  of  Bearhills  Lake  corresponds  to  the 
trade  area  boundary  in  this  area  and  the  point  where  they  cross  north  of 
Samson  Lake  almost  corresponds  to  the  trade  area  boundary.  The  point 
at  which  the  Canrose  end  Wetaskiwin  25  minute  isochrones  cross  south  of 
Big  Hay  Lake  corresponds  to  the  Camr os e-Wet askiwin  trade  area  boundary 
in  this  area.  At  Hed  Deer  Lake  where  the  25  minute  isochrones  for 
Camrose  and  Ponoka  run  parallel  within  two  miles  of  each  other  the  bound¬ 
ary  falls  just  on  the  25  minute  isochrone  for  Ponoka,  The  point  at  which 
the  three  25  minute  isochrones  cross  north  west  of  Red  Deer  Lake  almost 
corresponds  to  the  point  at  which  the  three  trade  area  boundaries  inter¬ 
sect. 

Most  of  the  primary  trade  areas  for  the  three  towns  fall 
within  their  25  minute  isochrones.  In  the  case  of  Camrose  the  25  minute 
isochrone  corresponds  fairly  well  in  shape  and  extent  to  the  Camrose 
primary  trade  area  except  to  the  west  where  the  proximity  of  Wetaskiwin 
pushes  the  primary  trade  area  boundary  in  to  the  10  minute  isochrone.  The 
25  minute  isochrone  also  reflects  the  drawing  in  of  the  primary  trade 
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area  boundary  south  of  Driedmeat  Lake.  Ponoka's  primary  trade  area  falls 
mostly  within  its  2£  minute  isochrone  except  to  the  northwest.  Wetaski- 
win's  primary  trade  area  lies  mostly  within  its  2$  minute  isochrone  except 
in  the  area  around  Pigeon  Lake..  In  this  area  the  alternative  trade  centres 
are  summer  resorts  and  the  merchants  in  these  centres  charge  city  prices 
thus  discouraging  business  from  rural  customers.  The  correspondence 
between  the  2 5  minute  isochrones  and  the  trade  area  boundaries,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  time-distance  ratios  in  Table  5>  tend  to  be  closer 
to  unity  than  the  actual  distance  ratios,  indicates  that  time-distance  is 
a  more  important  factor  influencing  the  shapes  and  extents  of  trade  areas 


than  actual  distance 
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CHAPTER  16 
DRAWING  POWER 

Drawing  power  between  towts  of  appropriately  identical  com¬ 
pleteness  in  businesses  and  services  has  not  been  treated  as  widely  as 
the  influence  of  distance  in  the  literature  on  trade  areas.  Generally 
two  criteria  have  been  used  in  determining  the  d rawing  power  of  a  town: 
the  number  of  stores  and  services  located  in  the  town,  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  town.  These  are  interdependent  factors  and  though  there  is 
little  agreement  on  which  is  the  more  reliable  indicator  of  drawing 
power,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  neither  is  very  satisfactory, 
Dickinson  seems  to  favor  population  as  the  more  effective  of  the  two, 

"It  will  be  not  ed  that  the  larger  the  village,  the  larger  its  *  £sicj 
tributary  area  in  each  region, ... Landis  on  the  other  hand  felt  that 

the  number  of  businesses  is  a  more  significant  indication  than  popula- 
2 

ti on,  Bracey,  however,  attempted  to  measure  drawing  power  by  counting 

3 

the  number  of  stores  and  services  in  each  town  but  later  abandoned  it,' 
Landis  in  an  earlier  paper  suggested  that  distance  is  a  much  more 
significant  influence  than  drawing  power  measured  by  either  of  these 
criteria,  "Distance  is  naturally  a  factor  in  drawing  trade  regardless  of 
the  size  of  a t rade  centre  or  its  merits  as  a  place  to  shopw,^ 

1  R.E.  Dickinson,  City  Region  and  Regionalism,  London,  1947,  P*  75* 

2 

P.H,  Landis,  Washington  Farm  Trade  Centres  1900-1915,  State  College  of 
Washington,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  360,  1938. 

3 

H.E.  Bracey,  "Towns  sas  Rural  Service  Centres:  An  Index  of  Centrality 
with  special  Reference  to  Somerset,"  I.B.G, «,  Publication  #19,  1953, 
pp,  95  -  105, 

^  P.H.  Landis,  The  Growth  and  Decline  of  South  Dakota  Trade  Centres  1901- 
1922,  South  Dakota  State  College,  Agricultural  Shperiroent  Station, 
Bulletin  279,  1933,  p*  20. 
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Both  Landis  and  Bracey  refer  to  one  of  the  two  main  disad¬ 
vantages  in  the  use  of  the  numbers  of  stores  and  services  provided  in 
competing  towns.  That  is,  the  complication  introduced  by  the  fact  that 
the  sizes  of  similar  enterprises  may  vary  widely  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  directly  compared.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  frequently  many 
business  establishments  in  rural  trade  centres  that  are  difficult  to 
classify  since  they  could  easily  be  included  under  more  than  one  type  of 
business. 

The  second  main  disadvantage  is  that  the  number  of  stores  in 
a  town  does  not  necessarily  increase  in  proportion  to  an  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  size.  Price  and  Hoffer  for  example  calculated  the  threshold  popu- 

5 

lat-ion  values  for  different  types  of  stores  in  Minnesota,  They  found  that 
after  the  threshold  population  had  been  reached  the  additional  number  of 
any  given  type  of  store  increased  erratically  with  increasing  population. 
For  example;  they  found  that  towns  with  populations  of  3,000  to  3,500 
averaged  six  grocery  stores  while  those  of  3,500  -  4,000  averaged  only 
four.  The  difficulty  in  applying  the  number  of  stores  to  drawing  power 
may  be  illustrated  by  an  example  from  the  study  area,  Camrose  has  eight 
grocery  stores.  Of  these  two  are  large  chain  stores,  one  is  a  large  store 
locally  owned,  one  is  a  meat  market  with  groceries  as  a  side-line,  one  is 
a  bakery  with  groceries  as  a  side-line,  one  is  a  neighborhood  grocery 
store  with  a  lunch  counter  as  a  side-line  and  two  are  neighborhood  gro¬ 
cery  stores.  Wetaskiwin  has  seven  grocery  stores.  Of  these  two  are 
chain  stores  but  with  a  smaller  floor  space  than  those  in  Camrose,  two  are 

medium-sized  locally  owned  stores,  two  are  combined  with  department  stores 

.  —  ■  "  ~  "  " 

H.B.  Price  and  C.R.  Hoffer,  Services  of  Rural  Trade  Centers  in  the 
Distribution  of  Farm  Supplies.  University  of  Minnesota,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  2 49,  1928, 
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and  one  is  a  meat  market  with  groceries  as  a  side-line.  Wetaskiwin 
therefore,  has  seven  grocery  stores  serving  its  rural  trade  area  while 
Camrose  has  only  five£  Ponoka  with  a  smaller  population  than  Wetaskiwin 
also  has  seven  grocery  stores,  two  are  chain  stores,  one  is  approximately 
the  size  of  those  in  Wetaskivrin  one  is  smaller.  There  are  two  locally 
owned  stores  of  medium  size,  one  department  store,  one  neighborhood  store, 
and  one  store  which  is  a  side-line  to  a  servi.ce  station.  Also  in  these 
towns  such  unlikely  combinations  as  barber  shops  and  flower  shops  may  be 
operated  by  one  person  and  such  stores  are  difficult  to  classify. 

The  main  disadvantage  in  measuring  drawing  power  by  popula¬ 
tion  size  is  the  fact  that  part  of  the  population  of  a  town  may  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  its  function  as  an  industrial  town  rather  than  as  a  trade 
centre!  In  general,  however,  the  towns  in  the  study  area  are  essentially 
rural  trade  and  service  centres.  The  results  of  the  consumer  survey  indi¬ 
cate  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  larger  the  population  the  further  the 
town’s  area  of  influence  extends.  There  is,  however,  not  a  direct  co¬ 
relation  between  population  and  the  size  of  the  trade  area.  The  popula¬ 
tion  ratios  in  Table  5  are  larger  than  the  distance  ratios. 

The  most  effective  indicator  of  the  drawing  power  of  towns 
would  seem  to  be  the  total  number  of  different  types  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  provided  by  the  towns.  In  Table  5  the  comparative  drawing  power  of 

6 

The  neighborhood  stores  get  little  business  from  rural  customers.  One 
located  next  to  an  Implement  agency  gets  a  little  rural  business.  The 
others  get  a  little  business  from  rural  people  who  are  personal 
acquaintances  of  their  owners* 

7 

See  W.  Christaller,  in  C.W.  Baskin,  A  Critique  and  Translation  of 
Walter  Christaller’s.  "Die  Zentralen  Orte  in  Suddeut  schland . ” 

unpublished  P.H.D.  Thesis,  University  of  Virginia,  1957. 
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the  towns  in  the  stucty  area  and  their  rivals  is  shown  as  a  ratio  deter¬ 
mined  on  this  basis.  These  ratios  are  all  larger  than  the  distance  ratios 
but  are  much  closer  to  them  than  the  population  ratios,  indicating,  that 
drawing  power  modifies  the  influence  of  distance  in  determining  the  shape 
and  extent  of  trade  areas  although  distance  remains  the  most  important 
factor,  and  that  the  population  of  a  town  and  its  drawing  power  are  only 
roughly  equivalent. 

It  can  he  concluded  then  that  people  living  between  two 
trade  centres  of  the  same  rank  vn.ll  go  further  to  that  with  the  larger 
population  and  greater  drawing  power,  but.  not  much  further.  And  those  who 
are  much  closer  to  the  smaller  centre  will  make  do  with  the  goods  and 
services  available  in  it. 

The  importance  of  drawing  power  in  explaining  the  relation 
of  a  trade  centre  to  its  secondary  trade  area  is  much  more  significant. 
Since  the  more  specialized  a  business  is  the  larger  the  trade  area  it  re¬ 
quires,  the  more  specialized  businesses  appear  only  in  the  larger  towns 
.(see  Chapter  20).  Some  businesses  of  specialized  types  may  appear  in  the 
smaller  trade  centres  but  usually  offer  only  a  very  limited  selection  of 
goods. 

The  rural  families  living  in  the  secondary  trade  areas  of  the 
towns  in  the  study  area  generally  make  use  of  three  different  types  of 
trade  centres:  country  stores,  located  at  cross-roads  or  in  small  hamlets; 
villages,  which  provide  a  limited  range  of  consumer  goods  and  services; 
and  towns,  which  provide  a  couplets  or  almost  complete  range  of  consumer 
goods  and  services. 

Country  stores  offer  3-ittle  competition  to  a  town’s  trade 
influence.  The  function  of  these  stores  is  x-jell  described  by  Kolb  and 
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"Instead  of  the  old  general  store  which  it  was, 
the  country  store  has  now  become  for  the  rural 
housewife  what  the  comer  store  is  to  the  city 
housewife.  It  carries  canned  goods,  ice  cream, 
canity,  tobacco,  fresh  baked  goods,  some  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  some  meat.  It  serves 
in  an  emergency  or  when  a  trip  to  town  is  not 
worthwhile.  In  addition  there  are  the  goods 
for  the  more  primary  work  needs  [such]  as 
overalls,  work  gloves,  gasoline,  and  occasionally 
limited  stocks  of  poultry  feeds".® 

Additional  reasons  for  patronizing  these  stores  are  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  or  obligation  to  their  owners  and  the  feeling  that 
they  must,  be  given  a  certain  amount  of  patronage  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
in  business  for  emergency  use.  The  small  hamlets  may  also  possess  grain 
elevators  but  are  usually  of  limited  importance  as  grain  markets  because 
of  the  lack  of  competitive  bidding. 

■Tillages  offer  a  more  complete  range  of  the  needs  of  rural 
families  than  do  country  stores.  In  general  it  is  possible  to  buy  in 
these  centres:  a  satisfactory  range  of  groceries;  a  good  range  of  work 
clothes,  hardware,  builders  supplies,  and  drugs;  and  a  limited  range  of 
low  quality  dress  clothes,  furniture,  appliances,  and  farm  implements. 
They  also  contain  a  good  selection  of  elevators,  a  church  and  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  may  be  served  by  a  bank,  a  general  medical  practi¬ 
tioner,  a  lawyer,  an  accountant,  a  veterinarian,  an  insurance  and  real 
estate  agency,  an  undertaker,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  dairy  and/or  a  stock- 
yard,  and  a  high  school. 

Towns  offer  an  almost  complete  range  of  goods  and  services. 
In  general  in  a  trade  centre  of  this  type  it  is  possible  to  obtain:  a 


J.H.  Kolb  and  R.A.  Folson,  Trends  in  Town  Country  Relationships,, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Research 
Bulletin  117,  1933,  pp.  12  and  13. 
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good  rango  of  all  types  of  consumer  goods  except  those  of  very  high 
quality  or  of  very  specialized  type;  a  good  range  of  financial  facili¬ 
ties  such  as  banks,  stock  brokers  and  insurance  and  real  estate  agents;  a 
good  range  of  repair  facilities  such  as  garages,  welding  and  machine  shops, 
and  radio  and  T.V.  shops;  a  good  range  of  professional  services  such  as 
semi-specialist  doctors,  dentists,  chiropractors,  opticians,  lawyers, 
accountants,  undertakers  and  contractors;  limited  entertainment  facilities, 
such  as  movie  theatres  and  bowling  alleys;  limited  cultural  facilities 
such  as  libraries,  clubs,  and  local  orchestras;  a  hospital  with  limited 
facilities;  a  high  school  and  perhaps  a  junior  college;  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper;  markets  for  agri cultural  side-lines  such  as  poultry;  and  perhaps 
rural  administrative  facilities. 

Of  the  twelve  consumer  goods  surveyed,  those  most  frequently 
purchased  in  one  of  the  towns  in  the  study  area  were  dress  clothes, 
furniture,  appliances,  farm  implements,  and  livestock.  As  indicated 
above  these  goods  can  be  obtained  in  villages.  The  towns,  however,  offer 
a  wider  selection  and  higher  quality  of  each  of  these  types  of  goods  and 
they  may  also  be  cheaper. 

Of  the  228  consumers  interviewed,  who  were  obtaining  their 
primary  needs  in  trade  centres  other  than  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin  and  Ponoka, 
212  or  93  per  cent  and  l6l  or  70  per  cent  gave  selection  and  price  res¬ 
pectively  as  the  most  important  reasons  for  patronizing  a  town  for  these 
goods.  Drugs,  hardware  and  building  materials  may  also  be  purchased  in 
the  larger  trade  centres  for  the  same  reasons,  but,  in  general,  the 
villages  compete  much  better  as  suppliers  of  these  goods. 

An  explanation  may  be  offered  for  this  competition.  The 
merchant  in  a  village  has  a  limited  trade  area  because  of  the  proximity 
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of  other  villages  of  similar  sise.  Rural  people  do  not  purchase  clothing 
or  furniture  at  frequent  intervals,  therefore,  the  merchant  in  a  village 
does  not  have  a  large  turnover  and  cannot  afford  to  stock  a  large  range 
of  high  qualify  goods.  However,  when  rural  people  do  want  to  buy  furni¬ 
ture  or  dress  clothing  they  want  to  look  at  several  samples  and  will.* 
therefore,  go  to  a  large  trade  centre  where  the  selection  is  better.  The 

population  of  the  large  centre  itself  will  contribute  to  a  larger  support 

ing  population  for  a  wider  selection  and  higher  quality  of  consumer  goods 
The  merchant  in  a  large  trade  centre  has  a  large  turnover  and  can  afford 
to  sell  at  lower  prices. 

The  towns,  however,  may  in  their  turn  have  to  compete  with 
mail  order  houses  and  large  cities.  Sven  those  people  well  within  the 
primary  trade  areas  of  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  and  Ponoka  make  some  use  of 
mail  order  facilities  for  clothing,  furniture,  and  appliances.  Of  the 
459  consumers  contacted,  322  or  71  per  cent  purchased  some  of  their 
clothing  by  mail  order.  Of  these  202  or  45  per  cent  purchased  0-50  per 
cent  of  their  clothing  by  mail  order;  6l  or  14  per  cent  purchased  50 

per  cent  -  75  per  cent  by  mail  order;  54  or  12  per  cent  purchased  75  - 

100  per  cent  by  mail  order;  and  5  or  1  per  cent  purchased  all  of  their 
clothes  by  rail  order.  Nineteen  or  4  per  cent  purchased  furniture  and/or 
appliances  by  mail  order;  of  these  12  or  3  per  cent  purchased  0-50  per 
cent  by  mail  order;  5  or  1  per  cent  purchased  50  per  cent  -  100  per  cent 
by  mail  order  and  2  or0„4  per  cent  purchased  all  of  their  furniture  and 
appliances  by  mail  order. 

The  reasons  usually  given  for  using  mail  order  were;  an 
inadequate  selection  of  children's  clothing  in  local  trade  centres;  the 
convenience  of  having  goods  delivered  to  the  front  gate;  and  competitive 
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quality  at  lower  prices.  The  reasons  usually  given  by  those  who  make  no 
use  of  mail  order  were:  they  prefer  to  see  goods  before  purchasing  them; 
the  goods  offered  fay  mail  order  houses  do  not  always  live  up  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  their  catalogues;  and  it  is  inconvenient  and  time- 
consuming  to  have  to  return  goods  which  are  not  satisfactory  because  of 
size  or  quality. 

The  lack  of  a  sufficient  range  of  clothing  in  a  trade  centre 
within  a  convenient  distance  does  not  seem  to  influence  the  amount  of 
clothing  purchased  by  mail  order  since  no  relationship  (or  at  best  a 
very  weak  one)  exists  between  the  distance  from  a  semi-corplete  trade 
centre  and  the  number  of  people  using  mail  order  (see  Figs:,  21  and  22) , 

Of  the  459  consumers  interviewed,  242  or  53  per  cent  made 
some  use  of  Edmonton  as  a  shopping  centre  and  36  or  8  per  cent  used  Red 
Deer,  The  most  frequent  reasons  given  for  using  these  centres  were*  in 
descending  order  of  importance :  better  selection  of  consumer  goods, 

88  or  32  per  cent;  shopping  trips  combined  with  visits  to  relatives,  84 
or  30  per  cent;  cheaper  goods,  77  or  27  per  cent;  shopping  trips  combined 
with  the  use  of  special  medical  services,  53  or  19  per  cent;  for  goods 
not  obtainable  locally,  36  or  13  per  cent;  marketing  (cattle)  and  shop¬ 
ping  combined,  26  or  11  per  cent;  just  for  a  trip,  28  or  10  per  cent; 
to  use  recreation  facilities  not  provided  locally,  20  or  7  per  cent; 
enqployed  in  Edmonton  or  Red  Deer,  6  or  2  per  cent;  for  better  quality 
goods,  4  or  1  per  cent.  The  reasons  most  frequently  given  for  not  using 
Edmonton  or  Red  Deer  were;  too  far,  101  or  47  per  cent;  dislike  of  city 
traffic,  26  or  12  per  cent;  city  parking  problems,  18  or  8  per  cent; 
general  dislike  of  the  city,  12  or  6  per  cent;  no  time,  9  or  4  per  cent. 
Rural  people  generally  tend  to  dislike  city  shopping  because  of:  the 


10  20  30  40  50  60  70 

Distance  To  Closest  Semi-Comlete  Trade  Centre  (miles) 

Fig-  21  —  The  Use  Of  Mail  Order  In  Relation  To  Distance' From 
Semi-Complete  Trade  Centres  (Some  Mail  Order) 
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Percentage  Of  Sample  Purchasing  5r  %  100%  rf  C  otr  -  a  By  Ma  I  Order 


[ 


Fig  22  —  The  Use  Of  Mail  Order  In  Relation  To  Distance  From 

Semi-Complete  Trade  Centres  (50%-l00%  Mail  Order) 
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difficulty  of  finding  what  they  want;  the  impersonal  treatment  they 
receive  from  sales  people  in  city  stores;  and  the  noise  and  rapid  pace 
of  city  life.  In  local  trade  centres  rural  people  generally  know  what 
type  of  goods  can  be  purchased  in  each  of  the  stores  and  frequently  are 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  sales  people. 
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CHAPTER  1? 

MARKETS 

The  accuracy  of  the  market  areas  drawn  by  the  business  and 
consumer  surveys  does  not  justify  definite  conclusions  concerning  the 
relationship  between  marketing  and.  shopping  habits.  Nevertheless,  the 
results  of  the  consumer  survey  regarding  market  areas  indicates  a  reason¬ 
ably  close  correspondence  between  the  areas  served  by  grain  elevators  and 
dairies  and  the  primary  trade  areas  of  the  tovns  in  the  study  area.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  previous  work  done  on  the  relationships 
of  marketing  aid  shopping  or  at  least  they  have  not  been  emphasized. 

Galpin  in  his  study  cf  Walworth  County  mapped  the  catchment  areas  of 
dairies  and  found  that  they  corresponded  reasonably  well  with  the  area 

of  complete  trade  dominance  of  the  town  in  which  the  dairies  were  located. 

2 

Landis  also  implies  a  relationship  between  marketing  and  shopping. 

Such  a  relationship  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  since  distance 

appears  to  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  choice  of  both  trade  centres 

and  market  centres.  Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  rural 

people  to  attempt  to  satisfy  all,  or  as  many  as  possible,  of  their  needs 

in  one  joint-purpose  visit  to  a  single  town.  Dickinson  sums  this  idea 

up  well  in  his  statement,  "The  farmer  will  expect  to  do  his  marketing, 

pay  his  taxes  and  use  the  institutions  -  such  as  the  courts  of  justice — ■  in 

n  3 

that  town  which  can  be  most  easily  reached. 

C.J.  Galpin,  The  Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricultural  Community,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Research  Bulletin  34,1915* 

^  P.H.  Landis,  South  Dakota  Town-Country  Trade  Relation  1901-1931.  South 
Dakota  State  College,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  274,1932* 

3 

R,E»  Dickinson,  City  Region  and  Regionalism.  London,  1947,  P»34. 
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In  the  case  of  grain  elevators  the  importance  of  conven¬ 
ience  and  distance  results  from  the  fact  that  the  farmer  must  provide  his 
own  transportation  to  get  his  grain  to  the  elevator.  It  is  therefore 
economical  to  deliver  his  grain  to  the  nearest  market  unless  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  r amber  of  companies  represented  in  that  town  to  stimulate 
competitive  buying. 

The  dominant  factor  in  the  relationship  between  the  marketir. 
of  cream  or  milk  and  shopping  is  that  t^e  farmer  may  pick  up  his  cream  or 
milk  cheque  at  the  dairy  and  has  from  this  source  a  ready  supply  of  cash 
to  use  in  shopping. 

The  ties  that  bind  the  farmer  to  the  same  town  as  that  in 
which  he  sells  g rain,  other  than  the  actual  necessity  to  deliver  grain 
there,  are  that  he  must  come  in  to  the  elevator  to  pick  up  his  cheque 
and  thus,  as  in  the  case  of  dairies,  has  a  ready  supply  of  cash  for  his 
shopping;  and  that  he  may  purchase  a  number  of  his  needs  at  the  elevator 
on  credit  based  on  the  fact  that  his  grain  has  already  been  deposited  in 
the  elevator.  Of  the  51?  people  who  replied  to  questions  concerning  the 
marie  ting  of  grain  only  196  purchased  fertilizer  but  of  these,  16?  or  83 
per  cent  purchased  fertilizer  in  the  same  centre  as  they  marketed  grain. 
The  relationship  between  the  choice  of  trade  centre  to 
satisfy  primary  needs  and  to  serve  as  markets  is  also  borne  out  by  the 
results  of  the  consumer  survey.  Of  the  459  consumers  contacted,  313 
responded  to  questions  concerning  the  marketing  of  cream  or  milk*  Of 
these  250  marketed  grain  and  269  marketed  cream  or  milk;  170  or  68  per 
cent  marketed  grain  and  191  or  71  per  cent  marketed  cream  or  milk  in  the 
same  trade  centre  as  they  used  to  satisfy  their  primary  shopping  needs. 
Thus  both  statistical  treatment  of  the  consumer  survey  and 
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the  market  areas  delimited  by  the  consumer  survey  indicate  a  reasonably 
close  relationship  between  shopping  and  marketing. 

The  market  areas  delimited  for  livestock  for  Wetaskiwin, 
and  Pcnoka  would  seem  to  indicate  a  similar  relationship  between  live¬ 
stock  marketing  and  shopping  for  secondary  needs.  The  results  of  the 
consumer  survey  however,  indicate  that  their  relationship  is  much  less 
important  than  for  grain  elevators  and  dairies.  Of  the  312  people  who 
responded  to  questions  concerning  the  marketing  of  livestock,  245 
marte  ted  cattle  but  only  69  or  28  per  cent  of  these  marketed  cattle  in 
the  same  town  which  they  used  to  shop  for  primary  needs  and  105  or  43  per 
cent  marketed  cattle  in  the  town  used  to  satisfy  either  primary  or  second¬ 
ary  needs;  140  or  57  per  cent  marketed  cattle  in  Edmonton. 

The  close  correspondence  between  the  marketing  of  cattle  and 
the  choice  of  trade  centres  to  satisfy  secondary  shopping  needs  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  most  important  markets  for  cattle  in  the 
three  centres  are  the  auction  marts.  These  businesses  auction  other  types 
of  goods  as  well  as  livestock  and  this  serves  as  an  attraction  to  farmers 
since  the  mixed-farmer,  because  of  his  relatively  low  income,  is  a  con¬ 
firmed  bargain  hunter.  A  visit  to  the  auction  mart  also  tends  to  be  a 
social  event.  Since  the  auction  mart  attracts  people  from  a  large  area, 
the  farmer  meets  acquaintances  from  other  districts  that  he  does  not 


otherwise  meet 
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CHAPTER  IB 
REGIONAL  FEELING 

Trade  centres  as  the  nodes  of  traffic  nets  and  as  shopping, 
marketing  and  service  centres  are  frequently  crystallizing  points  of 
regional  feeling*  Trade  areas  and  political  units,  however,  often  show 
littlo  similarity  in  shape  and  extent.  Nevertheless,  in  the  study  area 
the  county  boundaries  appear  to  have  at  least  minor  importance  as  deter¬ 
minants  of  the  shapes  and  extents  of  trade  areas.  The  boundaries  of  the 
County  of  Wetaskiwin  correspond  well  with  the  extent  of  the  town’s  trade 
area  except  to  the  north  where  the  trade  area  extends  two  to  four  miles 
beyond  the  county  boundary*  The  trade  area  of  Ponoka  lies  almost  comp¬ 
letely  within  the  County  of  Ponoka  and  to  the  north,  east,  south,  and 
southeast  the  trade  area  boundary  tends  to  coincide  with  the  county 
boundary.  The  correspondence  in  the  Camrose  trade  area  is  much  poorer 
but  the  boundaries  of  the  secondary  trade  area  to  the  west,  northwest, 
and  southwest  tend  to  fall  on  or  near  the  boundaries  of  the  Municipal 
District  of  Camrose.  Such  a  relationship  w as  noted  at  many  of  the  check 
points  and  several  of  the  people  interviewed  at  these  points  mentioned 
the  fact  that  they  were  within  the  County  of  Wetaskiwin,  the  County  of 
Ponoka  or  the  Municipal  District  of  Camrose  and  therefore,  paid  their 
taxes  in  one  of  those  towns  as  their  reasons  for  using  one  of  them  as 
their  trade  centre.  These  people  expect  to  derive  some  benefit  from 
their  tax  money  by  using  one  of  these  towns  and  by  using  the  county  or 
municipal  district  road  system.  They  are,  moreover,  dependent  on  the 
county  or  municipal  district'  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  roads 
adjacent  to  their  land.  The  roads  with  which  they  are  linked,  there¬ 
fore,  since  they  are  built  by  the  county  or  municipal  district',  tend  to 
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focus  on  the  administrative  capital  or  to  be  built  as  feeder  roads  to  a 

/l 

main  road  system  which  does  focus  on  the  administrative  capital.  More¬ 
over,  they  ar  dependent  on  the  county  or  municipal  district-  us  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  school  systems  and  the  provider  of  agricultural  services  such 
as  the  immunization  of  livestock. 

The  correspondence  of  county  boundaries  and  trade  areas  in 
tho  study  area  is  much  better  than  that  usiially  described  and  regional 
feeling  generated  by  dependence  on  the  administrative  capital  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  at  least  a  minor  influence  on  the  choice  of  trade 
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CHAPTER  19 


TELEPHONES 

Another  factor  which  appears  to  have  a  minor  influence  on 
the  choice  of  trade  centres  is  the  toll  centering  system  of  telephones. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Figure  23  that  while  Ponoka  is  merely  an  end  office, 
Canrose  and  Wetaskiwin  both  serve  as  toll  centres  with  a  number  of  end 
offices  linked  to  them.  In  both  c.a3es,  the  end  offices  fall  within  their 
trade  areas.  By  contrast,  all  those  not  linked  to  Camrose  or  Wetaskiwin 
fall  outside  their  trade  a^eas,  or  just  on  the  margin  of  the  Camrose  trade 
area  along  Highway  No.  14, ^  In  several  cases  the  consumers  interviewed 
gave  the  fact  that  their  phones  homed  to  Camrose  or  Wetaskiwin  as  one  of 
their  main  reasons  for  using  that  town  in  preference  to  a  rival  trade 
centre.  The  explanation  is  that  in  order  to  call  from  an  end  office  to 
a  town  other  than  the  relevant  toll  centre  to  place  an  order  for  merch¬ 
andise  or  to  request  a  service,  the  call  must  go  through  the  toll  centre. 
Thus  the  caller  must  pay  the  cost  of  a  long  distance  call  to  the  toll 
centre  from  the  end  office  plus  the  cost  of  a  long  distance  call  from 
one  toll  centre  to  another.  It  is  therefore,  cheaper  to  order  the  merch¬ 
andise  or  request  the  service  in  the  toll  centre  to  which  the  end  office 
is  linked.  This  again  appears  tc  be  a  minor  factor  influencing  the  shapes 
and  extents  cf  trade  areas. 
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Ail  evidence  points  to  a  very  weak  influence  of  Camrose  in  this  area. 
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CHAPTER  20 

OTHER  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE  SHAPES 
AND  EXTENTS  CF  TRADE  AREAS 

A  number  of  other  factors  influencing  the  shades  and  extents 
of  the  trade  areas  in  the  study  area  were  revealed  by  the  consumer  survey. 
These  appear  to  be  of  minor  and/or  local  importance  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  treated  quantitatively.  Nevertheless,  they  are  worth  discussing  in  an 
attempt  to  give  a  complete  picture  o'  the  factors  that  may  influence  the 
shape  and  extent  of  trade  areas.  And  they  demonstrate  the  essential 
hopelessness  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  fit  the  range  of  in¬ 
fluence  of  stores  and  trade  centres  into  mathematical  formulae  . 

(a)  Population  Density, 

Camrose  has  the  most  extensive  secondary  trade  area,  extend¬ 
ing  its  influence  far  to  the  east  where  there  is  no  rival  town  of 
comparable  size. 

The  concept  of  threshold  populations  in  determining  the  comp¬ 
leteness  of  trade  centres  is  recognized  in  much  of  the  literature  on 
trade  areas, ^  Simply  stated,  the  concept  is  that  each  type  of  business  or 


See  for  Example:  B.J.  Berry  and  W.L.  Garrison,  HThe  Functional  Basis 
of  the  Central  Place  Hierarchy0,  Ec onomic  G  eog r aph.y ,  Vol,  34,  No.  2, 
April  1958,  pp.  lit 5-154. 


"A  Note,  on.  the  Central  Place  Theory  and  the’ Range  of  a  Good”', 


Economic-  Geography;  Vol.  34,'  1958, nb.  304-311. 


J.E.  Brush,  The  Hierarchy  of  Central  Places  in  Southwestern  Wisconsin, 
Ge og r aohi c al  Revi ew .  Vol,  43,  1953,  pp*  330-402  ■ 


A.E.  Smailes,  nThe  Urban  Mesh  in  England  and  Wales1*,  I.B.G. .  Publication 
#11,  1946,  pp*  87-101, 


T.L,  Smith,  Farm  Trade  Centers  in  Louisiana  1901-1931.  Louisiana  State 
University,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  234,1933. 
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service  requires  a  definite  minimum  number  of  clients  within  a  conven¬ 
ient  distance  in  order  to  succeed  economically.  The  more  specialized 
any  given  business  or  service  is,  the  less  frequently  its  services  are 
required  by  the  people  of  the  trade  area  or  the  smaller  the  percentage 
of  the  surro^inding  population  required  to  support  it.  In  the  case  of  a 
town  with  an  important  non-agricultural  function  or  functions,  the 
necessary  supporting  population  may  be  provided  by  the  tovn  itself.  But 
in  towns  which  are  essentially  rural  trade  and  service  centres  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  surrounding  area  is  the  determining  factor.  Therefore, 
the  sparser  the  population  density  of  any  given  area  the  more  widely 
spaced  tie  towns  providing  the  most  specialised  businesses  and  services 
will  be.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  decrease  in  population  density 

will  increase  the  spacing  of  towns  and  thus  the  size  of  the  spheres  of 

2 

influence  of  each  town.  Such  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  Camrose 
secondary  area.  The  lower  population  density  to  the  east  of  Camrose 
(see  Table  6),  as  the  result  of  a  decrease  in  rainfall  and  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  soil  (see  Fig.  3)  and  thus  an  increasingly  extensive  type 
of  agriculture,  causes  the  Camrose  trade  area  to  be  pulled  out  in  this 
direction.  It  is  probable  that  the  density  of  population  in.  this  area 
is  insufficient  to  support  a  rival  town  of  comparable  size. 


W,  Christaller,  in  C.¥,  Baskin,  A  Critique  and  Translation  of  Walter 
Christaller's  "Die  Zentralen  Orte  in  Suddeutschland".  Unpublished 
P.H.D.  Thesis,  University  of  Virginia,  1957* 

See  R.E.  Dickinson,  City  Region  and  Regionalism.  London,  1947* 

P.H.  Landis,  South  Dakota  Town-Country  Trade  Relations.  1901-1931. 
South  Dakota  State  College,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Bulletin  274,  1932. 
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TABLE  6 


POPULATION  DENSITY  OF  THE  TRADE  AREAS  OF 
CAMROSE,  WETASKIWIN ,  and  PONOKA 


Rural 

Popula¬ 

tion^- 

Total 

Area  in 

Sq.  Miles1 2 3 

Density  of 
Population 
in  Persons 

Per  Sq.  Mile 

County  of  Ponoka^ 

8,728 

1.139 

7.66 

County  of  Wetaskiwin 

8,669 

1,228 

7*0  6 

Municipal  District  of  Camrose 

8,932 

1,309 

6.82 

Municipal  District  of  Flagstaff 

6,427 

1,545 

4,16 

County  of  Beaver 

6,447 

1,364 

4.73 

(1)  1963.  preliminary  figures  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  subject  to 
1  par  cent  error. 

(2)  Estimated  from  County  and  Municipal  District  maps. 

(3)  See  Figure  5  for  location  of  County  and  Municipal  District 
boundaries. 
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(b)  Proximity  of  Rival  Trade  Centres. 


The  more  symmetrical  shape  and  smaller  extent  of  the  Camro3e 
primary  trade  ares  in  comparison  to  those  of  Wetaskiwin  and  Ponoka  can 
be  explained  by  the  greater  development  of  small  trade  centres  in  the 
Camrose  area,  Camrose  is  surrounded  by  a  well-developed  system  of 
smaller  centres.  The  area  surrounding  Wetaskiwin,  however,  has  a  much 
less  developed  net  of  rival  centres.  And  Ponoka  has  none.^ 

In  the  case  of  Wetaskiwin  and  Ponoka  the  secondary  trade 
areas  are  discontinuous,  the  primary  trade  areas  extending  to  the  limits 
of  the  areas  of  influence.  This  results  from  the  proximity  of  rural 
trade  centres  of  comparable  size.  The  people  in  these  areas  are  not 
far  from  a.  large  trade  centre  and,  therefore,  make  little  use  of  the 
smaller  trade  centres. 

Wetaskiwin ’ s  primary  trade  area  extends  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  west  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  goods  can  be 
obtained  in  such  villages  as  Ma-Ke-0  Beach  and  Mulhur st ,  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  these  are  essentially  summer  resorts  and  the  businessmen  in 
these  villages  charge  city  prices  during  the  tourist  season  with  the 
result  that  rural  people  in  the  area  can  save  money  by  making  the  longer 
trip  t  o  Wetaskiwin,^  To  the  west  of  this,  however,  Winfield  and  Breton 
are  more  r  emote  from  Wetaskiwin  and  offer  some  rivalry  with  it  fer  the 
satisfaction  of  primary  needs, 

Ponoka* s  secondary  trade  area  is  very  limited  to  both  east 

3 

See  Chapter  2. 

^  See  Kolb  and  Poison,  Trends  in  Town-Country  Relationships .  (University 
of  Wisconsin,)  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Research  Bulletin  117, 

1933. 
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and  west*  On  the  east.  Bashaw  is  large  enough  to  compete  for  the  pri¬ 
mary  functions ,  moreover  it  is  almost  as  convenient  in  this  area  to  use 
Camrose  as  Ponoka*  To  the  west,  Ponoka  encounters  strong  competition 
from  Rimbey  and  Bluffton* 

(c)  Standard  of  Living. 

The  area  to  the  west  of  Pigeon  Lake  and  between  Pigeon  Take 
and  Gull  Lake  is  one  of  grey-wooded  soils  and  generally  hilly  terrain 
(see  Figs.  2  and  3).  This  area  is  much  poorer  agricultural  land  than  that 
to  the  east  and  much  of  it  is  still  forested.  Many  of  the  farmers  in  this 
area  have  moved  here  only  relatively  recently.  The  generally  poor  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions  and  the  recent  arrival  of  many  of  the  farmers  tends 
to  make  this  an  area  of  low  living  standards.  Landis  found  in  South 

Dakota  that  the  amount  of  variety  desired  by  consumers  in  the  trade 

5 

centres  they  used  increased  as  living  standards  increased.  The  low 
standard  of  living  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  primary  trade  areas  of 
WetasldLwin  and  Ponoka  therefore,  gives  Rimbey,  Bluffton,  Winfield,  and 
Breton  a  more  competitive  position  as  trade  centres  than  they  would  other¬ 
wise  enjoy.  Moreover,  since  the  people  living  in  this  area  use  these 
towns  as  primary  trade  centres  and  make  frequent  visits  to  them  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  local  merchants  and  can  get  credit  much  more  easily 
than  in  Wetaskiwin  or  Ponoka  where  they  are  not  known.  The  desire  for 
secondary  goods  is  much  more  limited  than  in  the  more  prosperous  part  of 
the  study  area  and,  in  many  cases,  when  such  goods  as  furniture,  appli¬ 
ances,  and  farm  implements  are  required  they  are  purchased  at  local 

^  P,H«  Landis,  South  Dakota  Town-Country  Trade  Relations  1901-1931,  South 
Dakota  State  College,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  274, 
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auction  sales. 

(d)  Special  Services  Provided  by  Local  Merchants  or  Professional  People. 

Bluffton  has  a  particularly  strong  influence  in  the  district 
west  of  Ponoka  in  proportion  to  its  size.  In  Bluffton  a  store  carrying 
a  wide  range  of  consumer  goods  is  run  in  conjunction  with  a  creamery. 

The  scope  of  the  operation  allows  this  business  to  compete  in  price  with 
the  larger  trade  centres.  Moreover,  the  business  operates  a  delivery 
service  for  its  rural  customers.  Goods  ordered  from  the  store  are  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  cream  trucks. 

The  people  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  Wetaskiwin  ’ s  primary 
trade  area  do  much  of  their  shopping  in  Rimbey.  Rimbey  is  closer  but 
not  as  complete  as  Wetaskiwin.  These  people,  however,  make  visits  to 
Rimbey  since  they  use  the  Rimbey  Hospital.  They  consider  it  too  far  to 
go  to  Wetaskiwin  for  medical  attention.  The  doctors  in  Rimbey  make  a 
visit  to  \Cinfield  one  day  each  week  and  are  patronized  there  by  these 
people.  If  they  wish  to  see  these  doctors  at  other  times  of  the  week, 
however,  they  must  go  to  Rimbey. 

(e)  Price. 

Both  Price  and  Hoffer  and  Christaller  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  differences  in  mark-up  on  goods  between  different  trade 
6  7 

centres.  3  There  appears  to  be  strong  competition  among  the  grocery 
stores  in  Wetaskiwin  and  the  consumers  contacted  in  the  Wetaskiwin  trade 

^  H.  Price  and  C.R,  Hoffer,  Services  of  'Rural  Trade  Centres  in  the 
Distribution  of  Farm  Supplies.  University  of  Minnesota,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  2A9,  1923. 

7 

W.  Christaller,  in  C.W*  Baskin,  A  Critique  and  Translation  of  Walter 
Christaller^  t:Die  Zentralen  Orte  in  Suddeutschland, n  Unpublished 
P.H.D.  Thesis,  University  of"  Virginia,  1957. 
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area  generally  agreed  that  the  price  of  groceries  in  Wetaskiwin  was 
significantly  lower  than  in  the  smaller  trade  centres  or  in  the  rival 
trade  centres  of  Leduc,  Ponoka,  and  Camrose.  Thooe  in  the  area  west  of 
Pigeon  Lake  were  convinced  that  they  could  save  a  significant  amount  of 
money  by  using  Wetaskiwin  grocery  stores  rather  then  those  jn  small 
local  trade  centres. 

(f)  Employment. 

Of  the  459  consumers  contacted  jn  the  study  area,  19  or  4 
per  cent  stated  that  a  member  of  the  family  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
three  towns.  These  people  find  it  most  convenient  to  do  their  shopping 
in  the  same  town  as  they  work  since  they  visit  it  every  day.  Six  people 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  Wetaskiwin’s  trade  area  also  gave  this 
reason  for  doing  most  of  their  shopping  in  Edmonton. 

(g)  Store  Hours  and  Convenience. 

Three  factors  favour  the  smaller  trade  centres  as  centres 
for  obtaining  primary  needs.  In  some  cases  people  may  favour  small  trade 
centres  over  large  centres  because  they  are  acquainted  with  or  related 
to  one  of  the  merchants  in  these  centres.  The  stores  in  many  of  these 
centres  remain  open  on  Saturday  nights  while  the  large  trade  centres  are 
not  open  at  night.  During  the  busy  season,  therefore,  rural  people  find 
it  more  convenient  to  use  these  centres  than  to  make  visits  to  the  large 
centres  during  the  daytime.  Some  people  prefer  to  purchase  farm  imple¬ 
ments  in  small  local  trade  centres  since  they  are  then  close  to  a  source 
of  parts,  repairs,  and  services  for  their  machinery  so  that  little  work¬ 
ing  time  is  lost  through  breakdowns.  A  counter-influence,  which  favours 
the  larger  trade  centres,  is  the  fact  that  the  implement  dealers  in  them 
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stock  more  complete  lines  of  parts. 

This  case  illustrates  the  nature  of  most  of  the  influences 
discussed  in  this  chapter.  They  are  not  of  major  importance  and  can¬ 
not  be  treated  quantitatively.  In  most  cases,  there  are  two  ways  of 
looking  at  them  just  as  there  is  in  the  use  of  mail  order  or  large 
cities,  so  that  they  depend  on  personalities. 
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CHAPTER  21 
SUMMARY 

No  one  factor  accounts,  by  itself,  for  the  shapes  and  extents 
of  the  trade  areas  of  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  and  Ponoka.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  factors  influencing  the  shapes  and  extents  of  the 
trade  areas  are  many  and  varied  and  that  each  has  a  modifying  influence 
on  each  of  the  others.  Some  of  these  factors  appear  to  be  of  only  minor 
and/or  local  importance.  Others,  however,  have  a  ubiquitous  influence 
and  appear  to  be  the  dominant  factors.  Of  these  distance,  and  especially 
distance  as  measured  in  terms  of  time,  appears  to  be  the  dominant  factor. 
Drawing  power  is  also  one  of  the  dominant  factors  and  modifies  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  distance  although  it  is  less  important  in  total  effect.  There 
is  a  definite  relationship  between  marketing  and  shopping  although  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  primary  influence  in  choosing  a  trade 
centre,  A  number  of  other  factors,  such  as  regional  feeling  and  telephone 
systems,  all  influence  the  shapes  and  ex-bents  of  the  trade  areas  and, 
though  they  are  of  minor  and/or  local  importance,  they  tend  to  modify  the 
influence  of  distance  and  drawing  power. 
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CHAPTER  22 
CONCLUSION 

A  number  of  gem  ral  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  a  result  of 
the  study.  It  would  appear  that  for  towns  which  offer  a  semi-complete 
range  of  goods  and  services  there  are  at  least  two  zones  of  influence. 

Immediately  surrounding  the  town  is  a  core  area  in  which  it  encounters 

little  rivalry  from  other  towns.  Beyond  this  zone,  and  separated  from  it 
by  b  sharp  break  rather  than  a  broad  transitional  zone,  is  a  second  zone 
over  which  the  town  has  only  partial  dominance.  The  lack  of  complete 
dominance  in  this  zone  is  not  caused  by  the  invading  influence  of  rival 
towns  but  rather  by  the  influence  of  smaller  trade  centres  which  offer  a 
less  complete  line  of  goods  and  services  but  are  capable  of  satisfying 

the  basic  needs  of  rural  families.  This  zone  appears  to  depend  for  its 

existence  on  its  distance  from  the  town.  Where  rival  towns  occur  close 
to  each  other  the  zone  may  be  very  narrow  or  discontinuous  since  no 
people  in  the  area  beti\reen  the  towns  are  distant  from  a  semi-complete 
trade  centre. 

These  two  zones  can  be  delimited  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

The  primary  zone  appears  to  have  rather  sharp  bound? ries  where  it  adjoins 
the  primary  areas  of  other  towns  of  similar  completeness  or  its  ovm 
secondary  zone.  The  outer  boundaries  of  the  secondary  zone  are  much  more 
vague  than  those  of  the  primary  zone.  On  the  fringes  of  the  secondary 
zone  the  town  must  compete  with  rural  towns  as  well  as  with  less  com¬ 
plete  trade  centres  within  the  secondary  zone.  The  "boundary*’  then,  in 
most  cases,  is  a  broad  transition  zone  rather  than  a  sharp  line.  The 
people  living  in  this  zone  make  use  of  both  towns  with  about  equal 
frequency  or  there  may  be  an  intermixing  of  people,  some  using  one  town 
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and  some  the  other. 

The  shapes  and  extents  of  these  zones  are  determined  by  a 
number  of  factors.  Of  these  distance,  and  particularly  time-distance, 
appears  to  be  the  dominant,  one.  When  the  comparative  distances  from  the 
boundaries  of  rival  trade  centres  are  expressed  as  ratios  they  tend  to 
cluster  aro\ind  unity  and  time-distance  ratios  tend  to  be  closer  to  unity 
than  actual  distance  ratios.  The  comparative  completeness  of  the  range 
of  goods  and  services  offered  in  competing  towns  also  appears  to  be  an 
important  factor  influencing  the  shapes  and  extents  of  trade  areas.  And, 
although  the  drawing  power  of  rival  towns  when  expressed  as  ratios 
indicate  more  variation  in  drawing  power  than  in  distance,  drawing  power 
appears  to  have  a  strong  modifying  influence  on  the  effect  of  distance. 
Marketing  and  shopping  appear  to  be  closely  related  but  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  which  is  the  dominant  factor  influencing  the  choice  of 
trade  centres. 

In  addition  to  these  factors  a  number  of  others  have  some 
influence  on  the  shapes  and  extents  of  trade  areas.  These  factors  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  those  depending  on  personalities  and  those 
depending  on  local  geographical  differences.  And,  though  they  all 
appear*  to  be  of  only  minor  or  local  importance,  they,  in  their  turn, 
modify  the  influence  of  distance  and  drawing  power. 
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CONSUMER  SURVEY  QUESTIONAIRE 


Location  of  Farm:  Sec. _ _  Township, _  Range 

w.4  5 


A#  (l)  In  which  town  do  you  buy 

Wetask.  Camrose  Ponoka  Edmn.  Red  Deer 

(a)  Food 

(b)  MenTs 

Clothing 

(c)  Women* s 

Clothing 

(d)  Children Ts 

Clothing 

(e)  Furniture 

(f)  Appliances 

(g)  Seed  and 

Fertilisers 

(h)  Livestock 

(i)  Farm 

Implements 

(j)  Construction 

Materials 

(k)  Drugs 

(l)  Domestic 

Hardware 


(2)  Which  of  these 
towns  do  you  use 
most  frequently? 

(3  )  How  much? 

(a)  More  than  50.^ 

(b)  More  than  75% 

(c)  100% 


(4)  Do  you  make  use  of  the  villages 
and  hamlets  in  your  area? 


Others 


(5) 


Which  ones? 
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(6)  How  much? 

(a)  More  than  \0% 

(b)  More  than  2$% 

(c)  More  than  $0% 

(7)  For  what  type  of  goods? 

(f»)  Why?  _ 


B*  Reasons  for  Using;  Main  Town, 

(1)  Because  it  is  nearest  in  terms  of  distance  and  driving  time 

(2)  Because  of  physical  barriers  such  as  rivers  or  ridges  which 
are  difficult  to  cross  -  in  winter 

-  or  wet  weather 

-  at  any  time 

(3)  Roads  are  better  in  that  direction  -  in  winter 

-  wet  weather 

-  at  any  time 

(4)  Better  quality  of  goods  and  services  offered  in  town  used 
(3)  Better  selection  of  goods  and  services  in  town  used 

(6)  Cheaper  goods  and  services  in  town  used 

(7)  Because  children  go  to  school  there 

(5)  Because  a  member  of  the  family  works  all  or  part  time  there 

(9)  Because  market  is  there  and  you  can  combine  marketing  and 
shopping  trips 

(10)  If  so,  what  market _ ______ _ __ _ _ _ ________ „ 

(11)  Best  recreation  facilities  in  area 

(12)  Because  family  has  always  used  that  town 
(43)  Because  church  (and  friends)  are  there 
(14)  Most  important  reason 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(B) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

03) 
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(id)  Have  you  changed  from  one  town  to  another  in  the  past  ten 

years?  _ 

(16)  Why?  _ _ 

(17)  Remarks  _ 

0,  Use  of  Cities  in  Area 

(1)  Do  you  use  Edmonton  or  Red  Deer  frequently? 

(2)  Why? 

(a)  Better  quality  of  goods  and  services  offered 

(b)  Better  selection  of  goods  and  services  offered 

(c)  Chea.per  goods  and  services  offered 

(d)  For  goods  or  services  -which  cannot  be  obtained  locally 

(e)  Because  a  member  of  the  family  works  all  or  part-time  there 

(f)  Because  of  better  recreation  facilities  and  recreation  and 
shopping  can  be  combined  in  one  trip 

(g)  Because  children  go  to  school  there 

(h)  Because  special  services  are  available  and  can  combine  with 
shopping  trips 

(i)  Medical 

(ii)  Legal 

(iii)  Financial 

(iv)  Others  _ _ _ _ 

(i)  Most  important  reason 

(a)  (b)  (c)  (d)  (e)  (f) 

(g)  00 

(3)  Are  trips  to  this  City  made  on  any  particular  day  or  night?  ______ 

(4)  Why?  ____________ 

(5)  How  much  do  you  use  Edmonton 
(a)  More  than  10 % 


Red  Deer 
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(b)  More  than  25% 

(c)  More  than  50$ 

(d)  More  than  7 5% 

(e)  100$ 


(6)  In  the  future  will  you  use  Edmonton  Red  Deer  even  more  so? 


(7)  Why? 


(a)  Any  of  above  reasons  _ _ _ 

(b)  Getting  closer  in  terms  of  distance  and  driving  time  because 
of  improvements  in  roads,  highways  or  bridges 


(3)  Remarks 


D,  For  Use  Only  Where  Physical  Barriers  Occur 

(1)  Type  of  Barrier 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


Ridge  (a) 

River  valleys 
Unbridged  river 
Chain  of  lakes 
Poor  roads 


(2)  Is  barrier  difficult  or  inpossible  to  cross  in  winter? 

during  wet  weather? 
at  all  times? 

(3)  Must  barrier  be  gone  around  all  or  much  of  the  time,  thus  making 
actual  distance  to  town  used  less  in  spite  of  fact  that  distance 
as  crow  flies  is  greater? 


(4)  Remarks 
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APPENDIX  P 


LOCATION  OF  FIELD  CHECKS 


Location  of  Field  Checks 
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